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For the Companion. 


A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In E1eut CHAPTeRs.—Cuap. V. 


Logs for the saw-mill had been cut on the spot, 
and Walden, with his newly-ground axe, was set 
to clearing up some heavy tree-tops, which were 
to be reduced to piles of fire-wood, or thrown into 
heaps and burned. 

The preparations for saw- 
ing the first log went on before 





commander, Gin’ral George Wash’n’ton. ’Twuz 
an ol’ story then, fuzino.” 

“There wa’n’t any saw-mills so long ago,” said 
Ase, who sometimes hazarded rash statements in 
order to make a show of superior knowledge, and 
who lost no opportunity of discrediting the old 
man’s word since he had passed adverse judgment 
on his axe-grinding. ‘Saw-mills wa’n’t in- 
vented.” 

At the same time, having attracted the attention 
of the spectators, he flourished an axe which he 





his eyes, and were as inter- 
esting to him as if the fate of 
an empire had been at stake. 
The new enterprise meant 
framed houses, with boarded 
sides and smooth floors, and 
other cheap conveniences, un- 
known in a settlement of log 
huts. 

Walden was _ frequently 
called to help about the mill, 
using axe, or handspike, or 
nimble hands; and he was 
one of a small number of 
spectators who gathered to 
see the first slab cut on the 
afternoon of the third day. 

The bright, new saw was 
fixed in the strong, upright 
frame. The log was on the 
truck, or carriage, in its place. 
The gate was hoisted, the 
water rushed upon the wheel, 
the gearing moved, the flash- 
ing blade began to dance, the 
log was carried forward 
against the relentless teeth. 
Then, at the whizzing contact 
of wood and steel,and the sight 
of flying sawdust and the 
blade eating its way, a glad 
hurrah went up. Everybody 
congratulated everybody in 
general, and Mr. Brooke in 
particular. 











The machinery was quick- 
ly stopped for some necessary 
adjustment. But the problem was solved; and 
in a few minutes the saw, once more set in mo- 
tion, took off, cleanly and handsomely, the first 
slab. 

‘Now there’ll be a chance for the big bear I see 
in the woods t’other day,” remarked Gadbury, 
the tavern-keeper, as the log was backing up for 
a second cut. ‘Did I ever tell you the story 
*bout the bear that tackled a saw-mill onct, an’ 
ruther got the wust on’t ?” 

“Tell it, uncle,” said Mr. Brooke, in the best of 
spirits, as well he might be. 

“Ye see,” the old man resumed, “the sawyer 
had shet down an’ gone off to bring some grease 
fer his gearin’, leavin’ his pail o’ dinner; an’ when 
he come back, there sot a big bear on the truck, 
pail under one arm, a-scoopin’ out the biled cab- 
bage an’ corn-beef with t’other paw, like he was 
boss of the hull consarn. 

“Sawyer wuz consider’ble discomfusticated, as 
I guess e’ena’most any man ’u’d be under the sar- 
cumstances. But he had time to gether up his 
wits, fer the beast’s attention wuz so tuck up with 
his victuals ’t he never see no man. He wuz a- 
clawin’ an’ a-swallerin’, when the sawyer, thinkin’ 
jest to drive him away, stept in an’ set the mill a- 
goin’. 

“Bear felt suthin’ twitch his tail; turned, an’ 
see the saw a-bobbin’ an’ a-grinnin’ at him. Saw 
snarled an’ showed its teeth; bear snarled back, 
and showed his’n. Bear put out his paw, as if to 
see what sort of a critter wuz a-foolin’ with him; 
paw got bit. Then that ’ere bear went fer that 
‘ere saw. Bear’s natur’, ye know, ’s to hug. He 
hugged. He hugged that ’ere saw, an’ that ’ere 
saw sawed, whilst the sawyer jest laid back an’ 
kep’ dark an’ watched the fight. Bear got the 
wust on’t; ripped clean in tu, slick as a whistle! 
Sawyer said he didn’t haf to travel off fer no 
more grease fer his gearin’ that season! Did I 
ever tell it? Id’n’o’n’ti!” 

“You never told it to me,” said Mr. Brooke. 
“But I’ve heard the story before.” 

“Wal, ye may have,” said the tavern-keeper, 
biting a plug of tobacco. “I heerd it long ago’s 
when I wuz a young man, an’ carried a musket in 
the Revolution, an’ fit under our gre’t an’ good 


picked up, and stepping to a log near by, struck 
it a blow that exhibited, as he evidently meant it 
should, a very creditable amount of muscle. 

But Gadbury was not silenced. 

“Saw-mills wa’n’t invented, hey?” he slowly 


repeated. ‘“Mabbe they wa’n’t. An’ mabbe bears 
| wa’n’t invented, nuther. But I kin’ o’ run of a 
| notion ’t I seen both, an’ some other things, too, 
thirty year ’t least fore ever your hair begun to 
curl, young man!” 

Thereupon everybody laughed; Walden, for 
reasons of his own, perhaps a little more gleefully 
than the rest. Ase gave him a glowering look, 
and once more struck, with a prodigicus display 
of force, his axe into the butt of the log. He left 
it sticking, and was rising up to answer the tavern- 
keeper, when Mr. Brooke interposed. 

“Don’t waste breath in argument and strokes 
that do more harm than good. Come, boys!” he 
called, starting off towards the woods. ‘There’s 
a little stick up here I want to get out of the way. 
Bring your axes.” 

By the “boys” he meant Ase and Walden; and 
the “little stick” mentioned was part of a gnarly 
oak, near thirty inches in diameter, that was to 
be divided into lengths convenient for being hauled 
to a log-heap and burned. 

“Now Ase will have a chance to show what he 
can do,” said Luke Ball, one of Mr. Brooke’s 
wood-choppers. ‘He’s always bragging ’t he can 
cut more wood ina day than any of us, only he 
never gits the time.” 

Mr. Brooke had heard his store-keeper brag of 
what he could accomplish with an axe, which, 
however, he did not often take occasion to wield, 
except for a few showy strokes. He had also been 
annoyed by the ridicule Ase habitually cast upon 
whatever Walden set out to do. 

“Make the first cut about there,” said he, laying 
a twig across the prostrate trunk ; “tand the next” 
—taking a few paces toward the top—where this 
decayed spot is. Then we can handle it.” 

At sight of the “little stick,” Ase felt his ambi- 
tion to swing an axe rapidly evaporate, and sud- 
denly remembered some important matter he had 


| neglected at the store when he ran over to see the 


| mill start. 














“T’ll look out for that,” said Mr. Brooke. “Now, 
boys, there’s a little stint for you.” 

The stem was slightly tapering, and the decayed 
spot appeared to offer a still further advantage to 
the chopper who should take the upper cut. Wal- 
den had his eye on it, but stopped at a stump to 
whet his axe, when Ase walked in before him. 

“O Ase!” cried Luke Ball, from a hemlock 
trunk near by. “You aint goin’ to let him butt 
ye!” 

For one chopper to duét another signified that he 





vented! But he’ll resk a bushel o’ taters on Wal- 
den’s buttin’ on him. Jes’ to see a little fun goin’ 
on, and incourage the boys.” 

“T’m sorry about those faters,” Walden said to 
him, with a smile, as he stood on the log, poising 
his axe. 

“You put in!” returned old man Gadbury, wth 
an emphatic nod. “I’ve seen you swing an axe, 
an’ I’ve seen him swing an axe, an’ I aint afeard 
o’ losin’ the taters. Not if you'll try. Don’t ye 
see, he’s gittin’ the start ?” 

“I haven’t lost any time 








was to make the cut nearest the thick end of a 
stem in the time it took his companion to make 
the next above, where the diameter was less. 

“There aint no butting about it,” replied Ase. 
Schoolmaster as he was, or had been, he some- 
times used the double negative, which form of 
speech he probably thought good enough for the 
backwoods. ‘There’s scarce any difference in the 
trunk, when you get a few feet away from the 
stump, till you pass the branches.” 

“Wal!” said Tom Keyes, another chopper, who 
was helping Luke divide the hemlock logs by 
means of a cross-cut saw, “I’d give the boy the 
advantage of the difference, if the’ is any; and of 
course the’ is a little.” 

“T'll bet the boy can butt Aim,” said Gadbury, 
who had sauntered up the stumpy slope after the 
choppers. ‘Come, Brooke, what'll ye bet ?” 

“Don’t bet anything on me,” spoke up Walden. 
“You'll lose if you do. But I’d just as soon take 
the first cut.” And he walked over to the trunk, 
where he sat down beside the twig Mr. Brooke had 
laid across it, and continued sharpening his axe. 

After some hesitation, Ase, for very shaie, left 
the spot he had chosen, although he had already 
taken a chip out of it, and started to walk along 
on the trunk, saying that he didn’t care; he wasn’t 
going to try his strength with a boy’s, anyway. 

“Of course not!” said Walden. ‘I don’t pre- 
tend I can chop with a man. But I guess I can 
manage to gnaw this stick off, give me time. I’m 
going to try it, and I’m going to have this cut.” 

So Hedgewick walked back to where he had 
made a beginning, and struck in his axe again. 

“T’ve got a mighty dull axe!” he said. 

“Ts that so?” asked Mr. Brooke, surprised. “It 
has been used very little since you ground it the 
other day.” 

Meanwhile Gadbury was urging him to bet. 
Mr. Brooke laughingly put him off, but at last 
said,— 

“Well, if you will be so foolish, I'll bet you a 
bushel of potatoes. But the odds are all against 
you; don’t you see they are ?” 

“They may be, fuzino,” replied the tavern- 
keeper. ‘Ol’ man Gadbury don’t knowgnuch, ye 





know; don’t even know when saw-mills was in- 


. while I was sharpening my 
axe,” said Walden; and he 
drove the bright edge into 
the brittle bark. 

His strokes were not very 
heavy, and he did not seem to 
be hurried in the least. But 
every blow fell precisely on 
the spot where it would do 
the most good ; and somehow 
his axe had a way of settling 
into the oak, which the ap- 
parent strength put forth did 
not lead you to expect. 

“He’s a born chopper,” re- 
marked the tavern -keeper, 
half-leaning, half-sitting on a 
neighboring stump. “Gives 
his axe jes’ the right slant, an’ 
hits where be aims ter, tu a 
hair, every time. Then, don’t 
ye see? there’s a kin’ of a 
force goes into the cend of 
his stroke, stid o’ losin’ itself 
in the air, fore it hits, like 
some folks’s strokes du.” 

And he cast a sarcastic 
glance at Ase, rubbing at the 
same time his husky hands. 

Ase set his first chips flying 
handsomely, and they were 
thick and broad. But on get- 
ting deeper into the trunk, he 
soon betrayed that his skill 
was by no means equal to his 
strength. Much of the force 
of his strokes seemed to spend 
itself in the air, as the critic 
on the stump had intimated ; and what was worse, 
he could seldom strike twice in the same place. 

The slanting sides of his cut were constantly 
getting haggled by false strokes, instead of pre- 
serving a clean and polished appearance, as Wal- 
den’s did. ‘E’enamost like the pages of a book,” 
as old man Gadbury observed; “where the minis- 
ter could write a sarmon, if he was so disposed.” 

Ase lost a good deal of time in trimming off 
those mangled edges, often striking still outside of 
them in the attempt, and thus involuntarily broad- 
ening his cut. Then another thing happened. 

The decayed spot was towards the upper side of 
the log, and to his inexperienced eye it had no 
doubt indicated easy chopping when he should get 
into it; perhaps he would find the trunk hollow. 
But it turned out quite otherwise. There had 
once been a limb there; the wood was dead, in- 
deed, but hard as “linkum vity,” as Gadbury 
pleasantly remarked. 

“He’s got into a knot older’n he is; old’s the 
fust saw-mill "t ever was invented, fuzino!” 
chuckled the tavern-keeper, again rattling his 
horny hands. ‘See here, Brooke! will ye say tu 
bushel ?”” 

‘“‘Who is beating ?” Mr. Brooke called back from 
the mill. 

“Td’n’o’n’ti! But Pll ventur’ a few more taters, 
jes’ to see the fun go on.” 

“You'll ruin yourself, Mr. Gadbury,” Walden 
laughingly protested, between strokes. ‘You and 
your boarders will”’—hack !—“have to go without 
potatoes all winter, if you risk any more on”— 
hack!—my chopping.” Hack! hack! and out 
tumbled a big chip. 

The day was cool, but both choppers had thrown 
off their coats at the beginning of the contest. 
Walden now flung his cap down on the log with 
his coat, and unbuttoned his vest. Ase threw off 
both hat and vest, and loosened his shirt at the 
throat. 

The afternoon sun shone upon their faces, and 
their shadows chopped behind them, on the back- 
ground of the bare hills. Gadbury rested on the 
stump, critical, turning his quid. Luke Ball and 
Tom Keyes plied their cross-cut saw on the hem- 
lock trunk near by, Bluejays screamed and black 
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squirrels leaped in the forest tops. The saw-mill nitertee log began to twist and crack under Walden’s final 


sang below, and the brook came down from above, 
falling into the little pond. 


Walden had gauged his cut so as to bring the | 


angle of the meeting sides very near the centre of ! 
He did not quite clear it out, but turned 
to start the corresponding cut in the opposite 
side. 

Ase turned at the same time; but he had not 
gone quite so near the centre, and he had left a 
much wider chip still to be taken out; or perhaps 
he expected to cut through from the other side, 
which promised easier chopping 

“Why don’t you notch out?” Gadbury asked 
him. “I wouldn’t leave sich a botch as that!” 

“I wouldn’t, neither, if ’twa’n’t for the sun in 
my eyes,” replied Ase, in a voice which betrayed 
his laboring breath. 

He was very much heated, his face was flushed 
and sweaty, the drops trickled down his brawny 
neck. 

He wiped his low forehead, spat upon his hands 
(with a furtive glance at something very much 
like blisters appearing on the palms), and resumed 
his task. 

Gadbury took up three thick chips, and carrying 
them over to the other side of the trunk, sat down 
on them, again facing the choppers. 

“It’s an easy thing to see white men work, as 
the old Injun said,” he remarked, cheerfully, once 


the log. 


blows, ‘“*‘We’ve got them ’ere taters, boy !” 
(To be continued.) 
a _ 
For the Companion, 
CONSTANCY. 
Two convicts stood in felon’s dock: 
(We will not dwell upon their crime:) 
The court-room hushed till the ringing rhyme 


That tolled the hour from the droning clock 
Broke the stillness with a shock. 





“Ten years!” the judge said to the man, 

Froin the woman’s lips out leaped a ery 

That throbbed and shivered till, far ind | nigh, 
Through the dusky corridors ee hoes ran; 
Moaning creature 8 under the ban. 


“Twelve years!” her own hard sentence came. 
Her thin lip quive red, barely pale; 
Sut came to her face no look of shame, 
No grief for her own sake made he quail, 
Nog any one marked her courage fail. 





And calmly went she to her cell, 
Content, in that the lighter fate 
Its weight on the other convict fell. 
O woman’s love! neither prison gate 
Breaks thy strength, nor chains abate. 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


—+or— — 


For the Companion. 


SANDY IN COURT. 


It was Mother Amy’s birthday. Her real rame, 
by the way, was Mrs. Hillary, but her husband, 
when her first baby was born, began to call her 
Mother Amy, and her children, now that they 
were grown, used it for a pet name. It seemed as 





more biting his plug. ‘Though it dooes make my 
back ache to see you, Ase! Seems to me I feel 
the j’ints o’ my fingers achin’ round that ’ere 
helve; an’ I’m git’in’ awful hot about the neck 
an’ chist! Plenty o’ time, plenty o’ time, Ase! 
What makes us so troubled in sperit? What are 
we so consarned about? Id’n’o’n’ti!” and the old 
man chuckled. 

“You'd better go about your 
Ase. 

“Why, I de about my business! I’m makin’ 
money faster’n I ever did afore in my life—hand 
fist!” said Gadbury, with provoking good- 
‘How so?’ says you. ‘Raisin’ taters,’ 


business!” said 


over 
humor. 
says I.” 

Walden had to stop and laugh; and he took 
that occasion to whet his axe again. He was well 
aware that the little time thus spent would be 
fully offset by the steel’s keener edge and his own 
refreshed strength. Sharpening was not like 
chopping. 

“I’m in a pretty hard place,” he said, balancing 
himself on the log again. “If 1 get beat—as of 
course I shall, for Ase is only playing with me”’— 
(think of the easy impudence of his calling 
Mr. A. Randolph Hedgewick, Ase! wouldn’t his 
old school- fellows have laughed?) “He’s just 
he’ll drop the log from under me, 
first you know! If I get beat,” he went on—back ! 

“I lose my credit as a woodsman. If I beat 
him, Mr. Brooke hack !—his potatoes. 
And Mr. interest is my”—hack !—*‘is 
my interest. So I lose, anyway.” 

‘Never mind about Mr. Brooke’s interest,” said 
a voice; and the shadow of his employer, coming 
up behind, fell across the log. ‘Win for Gadbury 
if you can. Ase will look out for me. Tl say 
two bushels, Gadbury!” and Mr. Brooke walked 
off again. 

Fresh courage and strength seemed to enter into 
the youthful chopper. Sunburnt, flushed, his 
short, fair locks tossed over his brow, his red- 
flannel shirt-sleeves tucked up from his brown 
arms; his breath drawn in through open nostrils 
and exhaled in a quick “hah!” with each stroke; 
lithe, athletic, keen-eyed, his features clear and 
strong; he stood on the log above the cut already 
made, and with the other fast growing between his 
feet. 

Ase was doing better than at first; his strength 
held out well, and he was getting what he called 
“the hang o’ the axe.” He would not be beaten 
by that boy! Hard and fast fell his strokes. 
Meanwhile, the tone of old man Gadbury’s re- 
marks changed somewhat. 

It was plainly to be seen that—as he afterwards 
confessed—he was ‘feelin’ shaky "bout them ‘cre 
taters.” He got up from his throne of chips, and 
walked from one part of the log to the other, and 
squinted across the cuts, making silent compari- 
which were evidently not favorable to his 


ag 


making believe ; 


k ses” 
Brooke's 


sons 
side. 
“Be ye gittin’ tuckered ?” he said to Walden. 
“Can't ye put in a leetle more ginger ?” 
‘The boy knew what he meant by “ginger,” 
quickened his strokes. 


to an angle, with still three inches of 
of oak remaining for his axe. He 
been hopelessly beaten if he had been obliged te 
broaden the notch; but there was the unfinishec 
one on the other side. 
“Now's your chance!” 
edly, to Walden. 
Two or three strokes right there! 
down! It’s off! it’s 
nail *t the bottom !’” 


Walden’s part of the log wasn’t quite so nearly 
But Ase was made to think 
He had turned to chop on the sunny 
The level light was in his eves again. He 


off as Gadbury said. 
it was. 
side. 
plied his axe furiously until almost at the las 


stroke, it went wild, glanced, flew from his hands, 
and struck the stump where Gadbury had been 


sitting, a dozen feet away. 


“Lucky I wa'n’t sett’n’ there now!” was the old 


and 
The two openings made 
about equal progress towards the centre of the | us 
log; but before it was reached, Hedgewick’s drew 
solid heart 
would have 


Gadbury cried, excit- 
“L'll give ye half o’ them taters! 
Leetle lower 
otf—save an’ except a hang- 


if they never could find a name endearing enough 
for her. ‘There were a good many other young 
people to whom she had been like a mother who 
used it, too. 

The Hillarys lived a little out of town, in 
a large house set down in the midst of orchards 
and old-fashioned gardens. It was not handsome- 
ly furnished, and its only decorations were the 
wide, sunny windows full of growing plants, and 
the big glowing fires in winter. 

Mr. Hillary’s income was not smull, but there 
were eight children of his own, and always a 
nephew or niece, or somebody’s orphan child to 
help, or a fire in Chicago, or a flcod in the Missis- 
sippi, that called for his spare cash. 

“There are so many things which one must do 
with money,” Mother Amy said, “that there really 
is none left for bric-a-brac or carpets.” 
Everybody had remembered that this was her 
birthday. There had been a steady stream of 
visitors from town all day, each bringing some 
little remembrance. The Mayor’s wife came, with 
a fine silver salver, and old black Betty brought a 
pair of woollen mittens which she had knitted 
herself. There was a plentiful table set out; 
the young people sang and danced. Jenny—the 


oldest married daughter—came home with her 
baby, and Frank, who was in the army, had a fur- 


lough, arriving early in the morning, and alto- 
gether the day was full of pleasure and joyous 
surprises, and everybody was the happier because 
Mother Amy had once been born. 

One young man, in coarse, working clothes, 
whose accent showed him to be a Scotchman, came 
late in the evening, bringing her a bunch of but- 
tercups. 

“Why, where did you find them?” she cried. 
“T have not seen even a hepatica yet!” 

“There is a sunny bank in Dun Manor where 
they come first,” he said. 

“Six miles! And you went before your work 
began? You must have started before dawn!” 
“Hoot! that’s nothing. I like to stretch my 
legs,” he said, gruffly. 

She fastened the flowers in her belt, nodding 
and laughing, but her eyes were full of tears. 
“My little girl has brought me this birthday 
book,” she said. ‘It was her last Christmas gift, 
and has been her chief treasure ever since; but 
now I am to have it. You must write your name 
in it, opposite the day of your birth.” 

The book already was nearly full. The Mayor’s 


friends, poor and rich. Mrs. 


and kindnesses, running all through the year. 


to her husband, when they were alone. 
apt to forget somebody. 


And that Irishman’s 
broker yesterday.” 


dren! family, 


cept to show the buttercups to Mr. Hillary. 


several months ago. He has been 
dinner once or twice, you remember. 
came in a dress-suit, but to-day he wore his work 
ing clothes.” 


out t 


1} I told him to come to me if he ever got in a tigh 


place.” 
' 


He was a boy of about twenty, the son of a phy 
sician in Glasgow, who had died bankrupt. 


self and his sister, and Sandy, 
feelings and habits of a gentleman, and 


phia, resolved to make his fortune. 


st He ought to have pushed out to the West, 
But he made the usual 
in the city. 


where work is plenty. 
mistake of foreigners, and stayed 
“‘Where so many people are gathered, they wi 
help each other,’ * thought Sandy. 





man’s first exclamation. Tis second was, as th 








e 





wife was there, and old Betty, and dozens of other 
Hillary saw in these 
birthdays excuses for a succession of little gifts 


“This will be a useful little day-book,” she said 
“Tam so 
There are the Merritts, 
that need shoes all round, poor motherless chil- 
whose leg was 


There were so many pressing cases of need that 
she gave scarcely a thought to Sandy Fisher, ex- | the r 
“He 
is the young Scotchman who brought a letter to 


He always 


»} “Very sensibly, too. He’s doing well, no doubt. 


Sandy Fisher was in a very tight place, but he 
was not going to any one to help him out of it. 


His mother’s dowry was barely enough for her- 
with the education, 
exactly 
ten dollars in his pocket, had landed in Philadel- 


He aimed high; tried at first for a position as 


bookkeeper in a bank, and came down slowly to 
ask vainly for that of porter in a carpet-house. 

For two months he was idle. Nobody wanted 
him. During this time he dined with the Hilla- 
rys in the dress-suit which he had brought with 
him, but gave no hint of his failures. 

At last, he found work at packing glue, at four 
dollars a week. But the money never was paid. 
The glue manufacturer was on the verge of bank- 


ruptcy. His workmen waited for their wages a 
month. Then the crash came, and they were 


turned from the door without a cent for their 
weeks of hard labor. That night Sandy’s dress- 
suit was sold. 

A hard winter followed. Over ten thousand 
men were out of work in the city. Sandy had an 
odd job now and then on the street railways, 
shovelling coal or clearing off snow, but not 
enough to keep him from starving. 

His books, clothes, even the trunk which his 
mother had packed when he was starting to seek 
his fortune, went one by one. Many a day he had 


hopeful letters to his mother, and when he was 
the hungriest, the letters were most gay. There 
was something in the boy that rose defiant and 
proud against all defeat and misery, and would 
not be put down. One day, while be was looking 
for a job on the wharves, young Hillary hailed 
him. 

“Hello, Fisher! Where have you been this age ? 
To-morrow will be mother’s birthday. Come 
out.” 

Sandy went out, as we know, “stretching his 
legs” for twelve miles to take a bunch of weeds 
asa gift. He had nota penny to buy one. The 
contact with these kindly people for that hour 


lived, almost unbearable. 


about her welcomed him as an equal. Their pret- 
ty dresses, their manner, the dainty appointments 
of the house and table, brought his mother and 
home keenly before him. He shuddered at the 
thought of going back to the garret, where he 
hired one of a dozen filthy beds for two cents a 
night. He loitered along the road going back to 
town, and stretched himself on the grass to sleep. 

‘Here at least I am clean,” he thought. 

Another day passed. No success. Sandy’s 
quiet manner, the unmistakable air of gentle 
breeding which his coarse clothes could not hide, 
were against him. Employers naturally prefer 
a laborer for manual labor. All that day he was 
without food. 
was walking down Market Street, which is a wide, 
busy avenye, when a sudden deathly nausea over- 
same him. He leaned against a lamp-post. 

“T believe,” he thought, in his cool, deliberate 
way, “I am going to die of hunger.” 

His hands were thrust into his pockets. There 
sard seal, mounted in gold. It had been his fa- 
ther’s. He had never seen his father without that 
seal hanging at his side. It had his initials, C. K. 
F., on it. 

“No, I’ll not give it up!” he muttered, half | 
aloud. It was the last hold he had on his home. 
If that was gone, he felt as if he would drift away 
from it forever. 

A little coarsely-dressed man touched him on 
the arm. 

“No, I’ll not sell it,” said Sandy, staring at him 
with wild, glazed eyes. 

“Hello, young fellow! 
how? Drunk? No, I reckon not,” examining 
him keenly. ‘When had you anything to eat?” 

Sandy was dumb. 

“T guess that’s it. 


What ails you, any- 


Here, come along. 





cents, an’ I’ll stand treat.” 

“T’m no beggar. I want work.” 
“All right! Tl give you 
pay for yer dinner, anyhow. So come along.” 
good-humored watch over him. 


less like a corpse. My name’s Devine. 
yours? Sandy, hey? All right, Sandy! 
and earn your dinner. 
corner.” 


rags and paper into heaps. 
“This hyer’s Sandy, gentlemen,” 
“He’s goin’ to learn the trade.” 


’ 


»| Sandy spent a week in learning the trade. He 
was paid twenty-five cents a day, which gave him 
air in the fields, 
But when he put 
his hand into his pocket and felt the seal, it seemed | graved in very small letters.” 
all, he had a home and family | 


-| two meals. He slept in the open 
or under the trees in the park. 


t| to him as if, after 
and a solid, respectable place in the world. 


the pepper-pot she makes.” 


;man. He 
with the foul jokes and obscenity of the variet 
theatres. 

‘Tow d’ye get the money to go to them swe 
places, Dripps ?”” asked Devine one day. 

“Oh, I’ve other lines of business than rags. 
just sit an’ cut off coupons after this shop’s 
ill | at night.” 

Devine shook his head as the other went ont. 
“Somethin’ about Dripps I don’t cotton to,” | 


v 








not a morsel of bread, but he always wrote gay, | 


made his own want, and the squalor in which he | 


This gentle lady and the delicate young girls | 


Towards noon the next day, he | 


was not a penny there, but there was an engraved | 


said Devine. 


One of his companions, Jarvis, was a dull fel- 
low who had a wife, a huckster in the market. 
- | His talk ran perpetually on “my old woman, and 


The other, Dripps, was a stout, flat-nosed young 
talked incessantly, and his talk reeked 
y | are strong enough to do it.” 


| said. “A man kin be honest an’ pick rags, but 
his countenance don’t favor that idee.” 

| That night Dripps caught Sandy by the arm as 
they went out. “Come an’ see my other line of 
bizness,” he said, with a wink, adding a few 

| words below his breath. 

Sandy threw him off with such force that he 
staggered into the gutter. “I don’t make com- 
panions of thieves!” he said, and walked away. 

Dripps looked after him with a scowl. Then he 
laughed. “It won’t take long to be even with 
you,” he muttered; and turning quickly, rejoined 
Devine in the shop, and was closeted with him for 
half an hour. The men came out together. De- 
vine walked hastily, talking loud and angrily. 

‘No, I don’t believe it! I’d a heap sooner be- 
lieve itof you. Sandy’s an honest lad. I'd bet 
money on him.” 


“You'd lose it, then,” said Dripps, coolly. “See- 
ing’s believing. He’s got iton him now. There 


he is at his supper at Mike’s. 
see.” 

“Oh, I’m going. I'll have no thieves about me!” 
The old man rushed excitedly across the street 
and into “‘Mike’s,” a cheap eating-house where 
Sandy with a dozen other laboring men sat at 
supper. 

“Empty out your pockets, Sandy! 
my kindness to you, to turn thief! 
| you fellows! Turn out his pockets!” 

Two or three of the men took hold of Sandy as 
he stood bewildered by the sudden attack, and 
held him while Dripps searched his pockets and 
dragged the seal from one of them. 

“There it is!” he shouted. “I told you! It 
was in a waistcoat that came among the rags, and 
Sandy found it there, and offered to go halves 
with me if I’d keep mum.” 

Sandy with a fierce effort threw off the men. 
“The seal is mine! Don’t let that man touch it! 
‘It was my dead father’s!” 

“It’s gold!” said Devine, taking it from Dripps. 
“Guinea gold. Your father’s! Didn't I find you 
starving in the streets? A likely story you'd 
want a meal with this big nugget in your vest- 
pocket! Dripps, go call a policeman.” 

That night Sandy was taken with wretched 
thieves and drunkards to the city jail. 

Mother Amy the next morning ordered her 
horse and phaeton very early. “I have a dozen 
errands,” she said to the girls before starting, ‘‘and 
my little book reminds me of our Scotchman. It 
is his birthday, poor lad, and I must go and wish 
him a happy year for his mother.” 

After her business was finished, she drove to the 
cheap boarding-house where Sandy had lodged 
some months before. 

Half an hour later she entered Mr. Hillary’s 
office, her round rosy face pale and excited. 

“That boy is in jail for stealing. He is to be 
| brought up this morning,” she said, breathlessly. 
“Come, John! It is my fault; I should have 
looked after him. His mother is not here.” 

It was a clear case against Sandy in the opinion 
of Judge Bursley, who listened drowsily to the 
| evidence against him. 

Jacob Devine testified that he had rescued the 
boy from starvation, had given him work, and 

had found, the day before in his pocket, the seal 
| now lying on the judge’s desk, which was worth 
at least fifty dollars. 

| Caleb Dripps testified that he had seen Sandy 
| 

| 

} 


Come along and 


After all 
Hold him, 


| 


take the seal from a waistcoat in the shop and se- 
crete it in his pocket. 
“Has the prisoner no witnesses?” asked the 
judge. 
|" «I have no witnesses,” interrupted Sandy. “No- 
body but God knows the truth, and He—has for- 


There’s | gotten me.” 
a good meal kin be got in the market for fifteen | The boy’s eyes wandered over the dusty, to- 


| bacco-stained court-room to the window beyond 
| which an elm was waving against the blue sky. 


work. Enough to | There was an elm beside his mother’s seat in the 


| garden. She was there now, perhaps. And he— 


While Sandy was eating, his new friend kept a| was going to prison—a thief! 


For a moment he was blind and deaf, then 


“Well, you begin to look more like a man and | through the haze he heard the judge’s voice, sud- 
What’s | denly cheerful and cordial. 

Come | 
My store’s just round the 


“Mr. Hillary? Oh, 
wishes to be sworn.” 
Mr. Hillary gave his testimony to Sandy’s char- 


certainly! Mr. Hillary 


The store proved to be a rag-warehouse, where | acter, with marked effect, and then his wife stepped 
two men, grimy and unsavory, were busy sorting 


into the witness-box. 

“T have seen the seal before,” she said, after she 
was qualified. “I saw it five months ago. It was 
and is the property of Mr. Sandy Fisher. He 
showed it to me when he first visited our house, 
and told me it had belonged to his father. You 
| will find his father’s initials, C. K. F., on the 
stone, and on the gold handle, C. K. Fisher en- 





Five minutes later Sandy was a free man. 
Judge Bursley himself handed him the seal. “I 
congratulate you on having such a friend as Mrs. 
Hillary, young man,” he said, in a low voice. 

“You will get into the phaeton and come home 
with me,” said Mother Amy, peremptorily, when 
they were outside. “And you will stay with us 
until you have proper work secured for you and 





| Sandy tried to speak, but he could not. The 
I | boy’s heart was with his mother, faraway. He 
|saw that his sullen pride had been weak and 
I childish. Why should we not all be friends, freely 


shut | | giving help and taking it ? 


| A week later Mr. Hillary obtained a position 
| for Sandy on a railway, with promise of promo- 
1e , tion if he proved competent. He worked his way 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





steadily upward. He is now the superintendent 
of one of the principal roads in the Western 
States. His mother and sister live in a fast-grow- | 
ing city which is the farther terminus of the route. 
But he still talks of “Mother” Amy as his Ameri- 


can mother, to whom he still gives loyal homage 
and love. 


—_—_+@r—— 


For the Companion. 


WILD ROSES. 
ayside roses ! Inns of journeying bees, 
in their journeyings, 

Or butterflies wins gold-dust on the ir = 
That rest from voyaging ron the idle br 
From where his nest is hidden in the t 

Thy praise all day the laureate robin s 3 

More sweet than ever in the ears of kings 
Piped royal minstrels, emulous to please. 














And whether Gypsy June tents in her fields, 
Or with abashed mien comes down these streets, 
Still as L sce how fair in sun or rain 
Your bloom in well-known spots its treasure yields, 
Day after day a voice in me entreats 
That through green fields I ¢ ome to you again! 


GEORGE MORRIS STROUT. 
——_—+or - ——_. 





For the Companion. 


WILD-TURKEY HUNTING. 

One afternoon in January, ’74, I was seated in the 
oftice of the one small hotel in Trinidad, Colorado, 
when two men entered. They were tall, heavily- 
bearded, powerful-looking men, with pleasant, weath- 


“Wal,” he said, in evident astonishment, ‘it’s the 
way we most generally does when we gets ‘em fur 
market. We'll show yer how ter do it pooty soon.” 

| We soon came to the open woods, with here and 
there clumps of bushes and underbrush. ‘ Yes,” said 
Bill, looking down, “thar hez been some turkeys here, 
sure enough, an’ not long ago, nuther.” 

| Looking down, I noticed numerous little bare spots, 
which, Bill said, had been made by turkeys scratching 
for bugs and insects, or ‘‘mast,”’—the fruit of the 
beech, oak and chestnut. We soon came to a halt, 
and, alighting, fastened our horses to some bushes and 
proceeded to prepare what Jack called “a pen.” 

It took us nearly three hours to build it. It may be 
briefly described as a covered enclosure, four feet in 
height, for which half-a-dozen young trees supplied us 
the material. It had a small opening at one end, 
through which a small trench was dug, sloping gradu- 
ally, at both ends, into and from the pen. The portion 
of this trench nearest the pen was covered. The inte- 
rior of the pen, the trench, or passage-way, and the 
vicinity of the opening, to some distance into the sur- 
rounding woods, was strewn with corn. 

If there were turkeys in the vicinity, they would 
probably be attracted by the corn and would follow 
it into the pen. When once in the pen, the turkey 
does not know enough to go out of it through the 
opening by which it has entered. It was ingenious, it 
is true; but a little too much of the nature of ‘pot- 
hunting” to accord with my idea of hunting. 

Scattering a few branches and dead leaves over the 
pen, we mounted our horses and rode back to the prai- 





er-beaten countenances. Like most hunters and trap- 

pers in that part of the country, they were dressed in | 
fringed buckskin garments, which were begrimed with 
dirt, and stained with blood and powder. In this at- | 
tire, with wide-brimmed sombreros shading their long 

hair, and shod with moccasins, they had, to say the 
least, a decidedly striking appearance. ' 

Seating themselves by the large, round stove, and 
putting their feet on the iron railing which surrounded 
it, they lighted short clay pipes and were soon envel- 
oped in a cloud of smoke. I was seated quite near 
them, and could not well help hearing what they said. 

“T tell yer what, Bill,” said one, after a short silence, 
‘s’posin’ me an’ you go turkey-huntin’ fura few days 
They'd oughter be right plenty now this side er Trin- 
chera Pass, and thar haint been none in town, thet is, 
to speak on, fur more nor ten days. Reckon as how 
we’d oughter make it pay ef we hev any sorter luck.” 

“Wal,” said the other, slowly, “I don’t keer ef I do. 
S’posin’ we light out arly to-morrer?” 

“Thet settles it,’’ replied the first speaker, and both 
relapsed into silence and—tobacco-smoke. 

“Here,” thought I, “is an opportunity to study a 
new phase of life to me, and to have an experience in 
hunting wild turkeys that I have always thought I 
should like.” 

Acting upon the thought, I went to the landlord at 
the other end of the room, and asked him who were 
the two men at the fire. 

“Why, them?” replied the landlord. ‘“Them’s Trap. 
per Bill an’ Beaver Jack; they’ve travelled togither 
for twenty year or more to my sartin knowledge.” 

“Are they honest men?” I asked, for the town was 
at the time infested with bad characters of almost 
every description. 

“Honest?” replied the landlord. ‘Wal, I rather 
guess! They is two as honest men as I ever see, and 
I hev been keeping this shanty, right here, for more 
than twenty year. Sometimes they hev ‘punched?’ cat- 
tle, but most ginerally they hev managed to git along 
right comfortable by huntin’. Guess it’s ‘cause they 
don’t drink nothin’; and though, fur that reason, they 
haint as good customers as some, still I can’t help re- 
spectin’ an’ likin’ of °em. *Most everybody does, too, 
what knows ’em.” 

The recommendation was quite sufficient, and I told 
him what I wanted, and asked an introduction to the 
hunters. It was soon given, and I informed the gen- 
tlemen—and in spirit if not in appearance they were 
certainly worthy the name—that I had accidentally 
overheard them speak of hunting wild turkeys, and al- 
though I was a stranger in that section and to them, if 
they would allow me, I would like very much to join 
them in their next hunting expedition. 

“Sartinly,” replied the one called Trapper Bill, turn- 
ing to his friend. ‘What der y you say, pard?” 

“Sure,” replied the other, sententiously; and it was 
soon arranged that they were to stop for me early the 
following morning, on their way out of town. 

I got everything in readiness that night; packed my 
saddle-bags, rolled my blankets, etc., and retired to my 
room at an early hour. I was up next morning in good 
season, and had my horse fed and saddled before my 
hew acquaintances made their appearance. 

They soon came up the narrow street, however, 
mounted on hardy little Indian ponies, and driving in 
front of them two pack-ponies, one of which was for 
‘**packing” our game, and on the other were a coffee-pot 
and a Dutch oven, besides sundry packages evidently 
containing food; a small water-keg, two sharp axes 
and a shovel. 

I wondered what the latter implement was for, but 
held my peace and lost no time in mounting my special 
pride,—a black stallion, half-American and half-mus- 
tang stock, who had carried me faithfully many a 
weary journey. My companions did not at first seem 
inclined to talk; but I finally succeeded in drawing 
them out, and before noon we were chatting together 
as if we had been friends from childhood, and they 
had entertained me with the narration, in an uncouth, 
but decidedly vivid and interesting manner, of several 
of their many adventures. 

Soon after noon we left the main road, or trail, and 
“struck across country,” in a south-easterly direction, 
towards the Raton or Mouse Mountains, which form a 





portion of the boundary between Colorado and New | 


Mexico. On the hillsides were many patches of snow, 


and the atmosphere was quite cold, though clear and | 
dry; but we were warmly dressed, and found the ride | 


very exhilarating and delightful—at least I did. 
“Reckon we'd better camp over yonder,” said Jack, 


pointing to the base of the heavily-wooded foot-hills | 


we were approaching. “Thar’s a crik an’ some cotton- 
woods a few mile further down, an’ we'll try thet to- 
morrer night; but I kinder think thet ahead thar 
oughter be a good place for a pen.” 

“A pen?” Lasked. “What for?” 

“Why, haint you never hearn er’ pennin’ turkeys?” 
he said. 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘I never have,” 


| advantages as this oue. 


rie, a distance of a mile or 


| more, and, at the edge of the 


timber, made our camp. One 
rarely “strikes” a camp in 
Colorado presenting such 
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The rich, partly-dried buffalo-grass of the prairie 
afforded our horses the best of feed; a sparkling spring 
near by furnished us with excellent water, and the 
woods not only protected us from the cold wind, but 
furnished us with an abundance of fuel, which is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain in many parts of the 
State. 

I had contributed my share of the provisions in the 
shape of canned goods and a few other articles which 
I knew the hunters would consider delicacies; and 
they had brought a haunch of venison, some flour, t 
and coffee. 

Bill said he was ‘“‘ez hungry ez a she-wolf,” and Jack 
patted his chest to show how very hollow he was! As 
for myself, I was almost famished, for we had eaten 
nothing since morning, and my motion, that we should, 
to use a common expression, “lay ourselves out” 
supper, was carried without a dissenting voice. Each 
man did his share. Bill proceeded to get water and 
wood, while Jack and I busied ourselves with the food. 

We did not waste much time, you may be sure, and 
within three-quarters of an hour from the time we 
made camp, we sat down to a dinner fit for a king— 
that is, a hungry one. We had fat antelope steaks, 
broiled on embers, some excellent hot “yeast-powder 
bread,” which Jack made very quickly, in the Dutch | 
oven; some tomatoes and corn, cooked in the can; a 


onthe 


a pot of strong tea. 

With appetites sharpened by our exertions, our 
fast, and our long ride in the bracing atmosphere, how 
we did enjoy that meal! It will linger long as a ples 
ant memory, I am sure. When it was concluded we 
threw some large logs on the fire, wrapped our blan- 
kets closely around us, and sat telling stories for sev- 
eral hours. There is much that is very tedious in bor- 
| der life—one must necessarily go through many hard- 
| ships and privations—but, at the side of a cheerful 
camp-fire, all disagreeable remembrances are for the 
| time being, forgotten, and in their place comes a de- 
lightfully restful feeling, such as is rarely experienced 
anywhere else. 

Atan early hour we were asleep, wrapped closely, 





| from head to foot, in our blankets and buffalo-robes, | 
After partaking of | 


and we did not wake till daylight. 
a hearty breakfast of antelope steak, bread and hot 
coffee—the latter without sugar or milk—Bill and I set 


out for the pen, on foot, leaving Jack in charge of the 


camp. We found the pen as we had left it. 

| was not a turkey in it. 
cluded to “pull out’? for the “crik an’ cottonwoods,” 
| and stop at the pen on our way back. 








fair substitute for butter, made of grease and flour, and | 


riding through a Chimie section, when Jack | 
suddenly reined in his pony, and held up his hand. 

We all stopped. Jack hastily unslung the only ritle | 
in the party, which he carried, dismounted, threw his 
bridle to Bill, and stole rapidly forward in the diree- 
tion of a clump of bushes, about two hundred yards 
away. Looking in that direction, I could just distin- 
guish the antlers of a deer, whose body was concealed 

behind the bushes. 
| Jack advanced but a few yards, that he might get a 
better view of the deer; then brought his rifle to his 
shoulder and fired. The deer fell to the ground, fatally 
wounded. We found it was a fine “black-tail,” in prime | 
condition; and the rapidity with which the two hunt. | 
ers stripped him of his skin, and transferred it, to- 
gether with the two hind-quarters, to the back of one 
of the pack-ponies, was to me something astonishing. 

We then continued on to the cottonwoods, and were 
pleased to find there numerous “turkey signs.’’ The 
hunters suggested that we should make no attempt to 
find any that afternoon, but wait until night, when we 
would have a much better opportunity. 

We consequently made as comfortable a camp as 
possible, and lounged about it until after supper, when 
we set out, each armed with a heavy, double-barrelled 
| shot-gun. It was quite cold, but the atmosphere was 
| clear; and a nearly-full moon made it almost as light 

ws day. 
“We couldn't a hed a better night,” said Bill, “we'd 
oughter git some, sure.”’ 
We had gone but a short distance, when Bill stopped, 
and imitated, very perfectly, the cry of the Barred Owl 
(syrnium nebulosum). 





This is a common practice 





with skilled turkey-hunters, 


the turkeys will be- 
tray their roosting- 
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places by the rolling gobble which they utter when 
alarmed. We listened intently for a few minutes, but 
did not hear a sound. 

Advancing perhaps a quarter of a mile further, Bill 
stopped, and again imitated the cry of the owl. It was 
a wonderful imitation, certainly, and this time it was 
successful; for, again listening intently, we heard, far 
off in the forest, a faint “gobble, gobble.” Advancing 
a few hundred yards further, the cry was again re- 
peated; and this time the answering gobble was much 
more distinct, showing that we were proceeding in the 
right direction. A few hundred yards more brought 
us to an opening in the woods, on the banks of the 
creek. 

“Thar in thet big cottonwood yonder,” said Jack, 
pointing across the opening; and, looking in that di- 
rection, I could see, on the topmost boughs of the tree, 
numerous dark objects outlined against the sky. 

Making a short détour, we crept directly under the 
tree upon which the birds were roosting, and, taking 
as good aim as possible, through the bushes which 
surrounded it, at a signal from Bill, fired. ‘There were 
perhaps fifteen turkeys in the flock, and of that num- 
| ber we brought down eight. 
| For a few minutes it seeméd to rain turkeys—for 
' the great birds fell through the branches and bushes 
| with much force, of which fact I am painfully aware; 
one of them, weighing at least twenty pounds — it 
seemed as if he weighed a hundred—struck me squarely 
on the head, and knocked me completely over. You 
should have heard the old hunters laugh! 
doubt, very amusing—to them. 

The rest of the flock had flown to the ground and 
scurried away. Indeed, Bill told me that the fastest 
dog could not overtake them on foot. We did not find 
any more that night, and returned to camp about eleven 
o’clock. 

Those we had secured were all males, and the next 
morning we cooked for breakfast a plump one, 
which, when dressed, weighed fully fifteen pounds,— 
after which we set out for the pen. 

As we approached it, several turkeys darted away 
through the woods. 

“Reckon we must hev a full house,” 
chuckling. 
| Sure enough, the pen was almost full. In it were no 
| less than seven hen-turkeys, and eleven young tur- 

keys, nearly full-grown. 





It was, no 


| 
| 
| said Bill, 


There | It seems that this variety of turkeys, the Meleagris 
Returning to camp, we con- | 


Mericana of ornithologists, and the one from which it 
| is generally believed our domestic turkey originated, 
is now confined to the southern Rocky Mountains, and 
adjacent parts of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and 





and is done in the hope that | 
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Arizona, and along Eastern Mexico, as far south, cer- 
tainly, as Orizaba. 

Late in October they assemble in the rich bottom. 
lands; the males associating in flocks of from ten to 
one hundred, and the females, with their nearly-grown 
families, also associating together in parties frequently 
numbering seventy-five or more—carefully keeping 
apart from the males, who are disposed to destroy the 
young birds. 

We had been fortunate enough to encounter one of 
each of such flocks, and with our little pack-ponies 
quite covered with birds, we set out for town. 

sill entertained me, on the way, with a description 
of some of the habits and peculiarities of the wild tur- 
key, and of the methods employed to capture them. 
One of the latter he illustrated, very cleverly, by draw- 
ing the air, in a peculiar manner, through one of the 
second joint-bones of a wing, the sound produced 
closely resembling the voice of a hen-turkey. By this 
means, hunters can, in the spring, frequently bring the 
males from a long distance, to where they lie in am- 
bush. 

The hunters readily sold the turkeys, which weighed, 
all told, about three hundred pounds, and said they 
were well-satisfied with the pecuniary profits of the 
trip. Tam sure that I was also well-satisfied with this 
my first experience in hunting wild turkeys. 

Cc. F. Davis. 





For the Companion. 
THE FAREWELL OF SOCRATES, 
Look not so sad, nor weep, my friends, 
As though you thought that T must die; 


This body has a life which ends 
In parts or whole—but is it 1? 


My body is not Socrates,— 
is house where L abide: 
It is my raiment,—my ASE 
Needs only putting this aside 








Which I to Athens now resign; 
But her unjust and stern decree, 

So strong to ruin what is mine, 
Can do no certain harm to me, 


To love the right—the right to do— 
My care for this yourselves have seen; 
No sunset shadows now pursue, 
Distorting all that I have been, 


Who loves the wrong puts out his light, _ 
= from his lamp the sacred oil, 
To 1im comes darkness with the 1 
And Death, a robber, to despoil. 


You ask if death be second ng th, 
Or be the utter end, at best: 
Lhold it truth, a life of worth 
Will end in something more than rest. 





As smoke implies a hidden fire, 

As shadows substant things betray, 
So true a herald comes desire 

Of better things beyond to-day, 


Though to our brimmi wistful eyes, 
The hollow tomb contains but air, 

Some God will yet descend the skies, 
And plant the flower of promise the re, 





We partas guests—I go before; 
You wait, and follow one by one, 

Brink-greeted, on Elysium’s shore, 
By all whose work was wisely done, 





Oh, weleome be those joyful hours 
Of converse, when our eyes shall trace 
Their friendly hearts and noble powers 
In each revered, benignant face! EK 


~o — 


For the Companion, 


DRAGONS. 

In many of the works of early writers, especially 
those bearing upon natural subjects dating from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the most mar, 
vellous creatures are often accredited to land and sea. 
These beings are described with an amount of detail 
most extraordinary, when we are reminded that the 
authors drew, for their descriptions, almost entirely 
upon their imaginations. 

Dragons, mermaids, unicorns, one would suppose to 

have been comparatively common three hundred years 
ago. Strange to say, these ancients jesters in reality 
fell short of the mark, and all the dragons of their 
creation failed to approach in the oddity of their make 
up the actual creatures that once lived upon the earth, 
and which, although lacking the fiery breath that the 
typical dragon of the books possesses, were dragons in 
all that the word implies. 
So similar are many of the fabulous creatures to 
certain fossil forms discovered by the present genera- 
tion, that it almost seems that the early writers had 
knowledge of their appearance, either by legend or 
actual experience. 

The dragon of St. George might have been modelled 
after a peculiar sea-horse—//yppocampus, recently dis- 
covered in Australian seas, or after the strange animal 
in the accompanying illustration, that when alive was 
more remarkable than the greatest exaggerations of 
the early romancers. It represents a restoration of one 
of the flying, lizard, bat-like creatures that lived in the 
chalk period, remarkable for its wonderful productions. 

They ranged in size from that of a snipe up to 
nearly thirty feet in width, and when flying must have 
presented an astonishing spectacle. Those discovered 
in the chalk beds of the State of Kansas had no teeth; 
the jaws being covered by a horny case, as in the birds; 
in fact,when they were first taken from the ground the 
discoverers did not hesitate to pronounce them a new 
and strange bird. 

There was a long, bird-like, toothless head; the 
sternum hada keel like that of birds, and the limb 
bones were also hollow, and contained air cells. But 
here a curious fact presented itself, the limbs them- 
selves were those of a lizard, and the strange creatures 
were found to be reptile-like bats, being a combination 
of reptiles and flying birds; in fact, forming a link be- 
tween them. 

In Europe most of these creatures found have fero- 
cious teeth, and in all but the fiery breath and double 
heads are perfect dragons. The one figured in our il- 
lustration represents one of the most interesting finds 
ever made, as in the original specimen the membrane 
that formed the wing is perfectly preserved. 

The animal was found in the lithographic slates near 
Eichstadt, Bavaria. It had fallen upon its back and 
had been buried up in that position, and preserved for 
untold ages. The membrane forming the wing is held 
in place by what corresponds to our little or fifth finger, 
which, curiously enough, like some of the Japanese 
finger nails, has grown out so that it is almost as long 
as the animal’s entire body, thus forming a boom for 
the sail-like wing. 

If the reader can imagine his or her little finger ten 





feet long, and from its tip a wing or membrane extend- 
ing to the ankle, an idea may be obtained of this curious 
contrivance, 
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The hind limbs were also connected by a web! lose their tails, and have been known, according | served for native settlement. A large portion of 
that presented a surface like a kite, while the tail | to Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, to cast them have been taught to read, and Maoris take 
had grown out to a prodigious length, almost | their tails when pursued; these tails, when cast | no small share in the trade and public aiiairs of 


twice that of the body, and ending not in a point, | off, twist and squirm and attract the attention of | their country. 
but in a broad leaf-like vertical paddle or rudder | the astonished enemy long enough to allow the | them the arts of agriculture and fishing. 


that our dragon used to guide itself in the air. 
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tailless Jecko to escape. 
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DRAGONS. 


This membrane was rhomboid in shape, was 
probably of the same thickness as the wing, and 
held in position above and below by a series of 
cartilaginous spines that were flexible enough to 
allow a movement to and fro. 

The jaws of this monster were armed with teeth 
that protruded forward in a singular manner, 
seemingly utterly useless in either tearing or hold- 
ing prey. 

The strange sight presented by these bat-like 
forms can only be imagined. From the cliffs along 
the shore, they perhaps hung like the bats of 
to-day, soaring away through the air with clumsy, 
labored flight. When crawling upon the ground 
the long finger was probably extended backward 
at an angle, and their motions could only be com- 
pared to the awkward shuffle of the bats. 

In the same vast tomb with this curious-tailed 
dragon, between the slate layers of Solenhofen, 
Germany, are birds equally wonderful. The long 
tail, instead of being furnished with a mem- 
brane at the end, is ornamented with feathers 
along each side, like the hair upon the tail of a 
flying squirrel, or as if its “pope’s nose” had been 
pulled out to an inordinate length, forming a veri- 
table bony tail, upon the sides of which grew long 
feathers, forming a rudder, 

On the wings were two claws that could proba- 
bly be used in some way. The jaw bones, like | 
those of our dragon, were armed with sharp conical | 
teeth. 
In our own countsy we find creatures equally | 
strange, that lived in the age of chalk, so far back 
in the past that the mind falters when attempting 
to realize it. They also had teeth like reptiles. 
One, the Ichthyornis, or fish-bird, was about as 
large as a pigeon. ‘The bones of its backbone were 
bi-concave, like those of reptiles and fishes, while 
the long, slender jaws held teeth in separate sock- 
ets exactly like those of a crocodile. 

In others the teeth were in grooves, and the 
bones showed it to have been a large carnivorous, 
swimming ostrich with teeth. Its wings were rudi- 
mentary, its habits probably having been similar to 
those of the penguins and puffins of to-day. These 
strange forms were discovered in the chalk beds 
of Kansas by Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, where 
their remains are to be seen. 

The living dracos or flying dragons of the East 
India Archipelago are also remarkable creatures. 
Between the limbs they have a membrane that is 








Such are a few of the more striking forms that 
may be called dragons in all that the term implies. 
C. F. HoLper. 
— +> — 
For the Companion. ° 
THE GREATEST POET. 


Parnassus kept from him no hidden height, 

Hle walked alone in realms of sacred light, 

And found in triumph, while the world was blind, 
An undiscovered empire of the mind, 


—— ~~ ——— 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


The present London season is enlivened by the 
arrival in that city of another sable potentate. A 
year or more ago, the black King Cetewayo of 
Zululand was the lion of the day in the British me- 
tropolis. Now King Tawhiao, of New Zealand, 
has made his appearance in its streets, to attract 
the gaze of the curious, and be the sensation of 
aristocratic drawing-rooms. 

This coffee-colored monarch is a singular char- 
acter. He is only a king in name, for the English 
long ago took possession of the Government of 
the Maoris, his former subjects. Yet he still keeps 
up the barbaric state proper to the royalty of the 
South Sea regions. 

In appearance, he is still a good deal of a savage ; 
though trained to many civilized ways by Eng- 
lish influences. His face is heavily tattooed; and 
enormous earrings dangle from his lobes. He is 
attended by five of his chieftains, who in their 
native costume present a fierce appearance. 

‘There was one feature of his attire which at once 
aught the eye of the Londoners. All over him was 
fastened a number of blue ribbons. These rib- 
bons, it appeared, were to give notice to the world 
that Tawhiao is an ardent temperance man. They 
indicated that he belongs to the “Blue Ribbon 
Army” of teetotalers. 

The swarthy prince, it seems, was once a desper- 
ate drunkard, and sold slices of his dominions for 
strong drink. But he was converted by English 
missionaries, and his example has had an excel- 
lent effect upon his Maori subjects. 

Under English rule, indeed, the Maoris have 
made rapid advances in civilization. Large num- 
bers of them have embraced Christianity. Canni- 
balism, to which they were once greatly addicted, 
has become extinct in the far South Sea Islands 
whence Tawhiao came. A recent traveller says 
that if a Maori is reminded of the former man- 





supported by the much prolonged five or six hind 
ribs. Their colors defy all description, and, flash- 
ing and glistening in the sun, their snake-like 
tails winding in and out, their curious ruffs tremb- 
ling, they are dragons indeed. 

In Queensland is found the ferocious frilled 
lizard that attains a length of two feet. When it 
is startled, a frill that can only be compared to an 
Elizabethan ruff rises up and about its head, com- 
pletely encircling it. 

Its hind legs are long and adapted for leaping, 
and when in motion it presents a most remarka- 
ble appearance. As if to make many of the liz- 
ards more dragon-like, they have often two and 
sometimes three tails—a deformity caused by na- 
ture’s attempts at renewing the lost member. 


Some of the Jeckos, that are equally strange in | 
their appearance, emit a luminous secretion, so | 


that if they do not breathe fire, they gleam with a 
wonderful light equally as curious. 





eating propensities of his race, “he appears 
ashamed, and slinks out of sight.” For forty 
years there has been no cannibalism in New Zea- 
land. 


THE YOUTEH’S COMPANION. 


The English have imparted to 


From being mere wandering barbarians, mak- 
ing constant war, eating their captured enemies, | 
worshipping hideous idols, disfiguring themselves 
with uncouth tattooing, the Maoris have become 
an orderly and almost thrifty people ; and in many 
parts of the islands have become prosperous farm- 
ers, dwelling in comfortable houses, and worship- 
ping the Christian God in the churches which 
have been erected there by missionary effort. 

The native population of New Zealand decreases 
year by year, in spite of the influence of civiliza- 
tion, and it seems probable that in the process of 
time the Maori race will become extinct. 





| 


———— 
HOW TO LIVE. 


So should we live that every hour 
May fall as falls the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself a seed 
Of future good and future need; 
Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 
—Lord Houghton, 


VACATION. 


School and college are “out’ for the cummer. 
The cities are “‘deserted,”—that is to say, about 
one in every eight or ten people, those who consti- | 
tute “society,” have gone to their country, or sea- 
side, or mountain homes. But, in some way, a | 
very large proportion of the people continue to 
mnake the summer season one of comparative rest, | 
for the whole time or for a part of it. | 

When Herbert Spencer was in America, he 

thought the people of the United States were too | 
busy, and took too little rest. What would he 
have thought twenty years ago? During that 
brief period our coast has been lined with sum- 
mer cottages, and most of the great hotels have 
been built. The practice of a complete change of 
residence during the whole summer season by 
those who can afford it, has grown up within that 
time. 
This, however, only concerns the few. The 
many have also been granted a summer respite. 
Twenty years ago the custom of giving employés 
a vacation was very uncommon. It is now almost 
universal. Then, too, the whole population of the 
cities by the sea takes an outing now and then | 
on the harbor steamers. The visitors to Nantas- 
ket Beach from Boston, and to Coney Island from 
New York, to say nothing of other resorts, are 
numbered by the hundred thousand. 

Vacation is a time of rest. It need not and 
should not be a time of idleness. Of course, those 
who are wearied and worried by the hard work of | 
a busy year, and whose season of respite from it | 
is limited to two or three weeks, can occupy that 
time in no better way than by finding “a great 
deal of nothing to do.” Yeteven then the time 
may be usefully as well as pleasantly employed. 

Boys and girls will get health as well as enjoy- 
ment by studying the open book of Nature,—not 
from the printed page, but from that which is 
fresh from the hand of the Creator. Stones, plants 
and animals all have their useful lessons, which 
can never be wholly learned, because they are in- 
finite in number and too deep for the human mind 
fully to fathom. 

The hard-working man who lives upon wages, 
and whose loss of a day means a decrease of his 
yearly income, and the farmer to whom the grow- 
ing time of summer, and the harvesting time in 
autumn, are the busiest seasons, must content 
themselves with such brief periods of leisure as 
they can snatch from their engrossing occupations. 
But even they can make a vacation out of the 
cool, pleasant evenings, if they know how to do it. 

There are scores of ways in which the young, 
who attend school all the year can make the hot 
months not only health-restoring, but profitable 
from a money point of view. If nothing better 
offers, they can till a little piece of ground and 
raise something for the market. 

Hundreds of older students, men and women, 
get enjoyment, rest and experience by hiring them- 
selves out as waiters at the summer hotels. They 
do not forfeit their dignity or their self-respect. 
They do their duty faithfully and intelligently, 
and have an abundance of time left on their hands 
to study the sea or the mountain, drinking in the 
while copious draughts of pure, health-giving air. 
They earn their board, and have something left 
towards their next year’s expenses. 

As a general rule, every one needs a change, 
once a year. To some the need is rest, and many 











It is said that the practice of man-eating among 
| the Maoris arose from a superstition that, by eating 
their enemies slain in battle, they prevented those 
enemies from enjoying the delights of paradise in 
the world to come. He, too, who made a meal of 
his fallen foe succeeded to whatever good fortune 
that foe would have enjoyed, had he continued in 
life. 
Captain Cook did much to decrease the prac- 


tice of cannibalism among the New Zealanders | 


when, a century or more ago, he introduced pork 
as food into the islands. 

The English have treated the Islanders well in 
many respects. The natives were paid for the 


land which the English colonists took and occn- | 
They also | pied; and a certain portion of the islands was re- 


of these latter cannot afford a rest. But to a very 
large proportion of people all the benefits of a va- 
sation come from a change of work, just as well 
as from a cessation of work. 

No advice can be given with regard to work 
which will meet the case of every one. Nor should 
| any boy or girl, or man, for that matter, say to 
himself, “‘So-and-so did thus and so successfully 
| last year, and I will try it.” Is your case similar 
to So-and-so’s, and is your temperament like his ? 
You should endeavor to discover something which 

you can do easily, which you like to do, and which 
| will either bring you money or keep you from in- 
curring unwarranted expense. For to do hard 
and disagreeable things in vacation is not likely 
to promote the object of a vacation. 


| 
} 
} 
} 


Those who act wisely will be sure to find some 
way of obtaining recreation, though they cannot 
go yachting along the coast, or lie idly on a moun- 
tain side, or travel a thousand miles through the 
country. In this, as in all other things, happiness 
is to be found in making the best of your oppor- 
tunities. 


~@ 
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“PONIES” AND “CRIBS. 


The president of one of our leading universities 
made some statements lately as to the future of colle- 
gians, which may be of interest to that class of our 
readers. 

“During the last fifteen years,” he said, “I have 
carefully followed, as far as possible, the careers of the 
lads who have left us. I find that the boy who was 
foremost in college is usually the one who attracts 
most notice in the world. I do not say that that is the 
most genuine success. But the quality which brings 
him to the front in one place, whether it be accurate 
scholarship, energy, a capacity for steady work, or 
only impudence and a firm faith in himself, will bring 
him to the front in the other.” 

“And the dull fellows,” said his companion, “go to 
the rear in the world as in school?” 

“By no means. Competition in college is based on 
one field only, that of the knowledge of books. A boy 
may have no capacity for study, and yet be a shrewd, 
keen-witted business man, or possess that just, moder- 
ate, benignant character, which when joined to hard 
common-sense ensures for a man the respect of the 
community in which he lives.” 

““Where do we find the failures, then?” 

The doctor's eyes twinkled. ‘Among the boys who 
ride to the top of their class on ‘ponies,’” he said. 
The fraud in college is a sham and fraud out of it, 
and will always be found out sooner or later.”’ 

“Ponies” in this college are known as “‘cribs”’ out of 
it. School-boys do not need to be told what they are. 


| Perhaps they do not know that “crybb,’? which is 


Saxon, means, to steal; and ‘‘pone’’ (Latin), behind. 
The names were well-given by the first boy who used 
them. 

American boys are said to be more inventive in the 
ways of deception in class, than English or Germans. 
An Englishman, of high rank in his profession, and 
who has had long experience in teaching both at home 
and in this country, asserts that the American boy 
usually lacks the downright blunt honesty of his Eng- 
lish cousin, but that he is of finer grain. ‘He will not 
bear the bullying common in English schools; he does 
not indulge in horse-play. You must take him on a 
higher level than the English lad, if you wish to influ- 
ence him.” 

This is high praise coming from such a source, and 
heavy condemnation if the sensitive, high-bred boy 
chooses voluntarily to become a cheat and a fraud by 
deceiving his teachers in these petty ways. He proves 


| his stupidity, too, for in the long run it is himself—the 


man who will leave the college some day to enter life 
—that he cheats and defrauds. 


oer 
HIS REQUEST. 

‘The hostess in a well-filled, brightly-lighted London 
drawing-room was doing the honors to aman whom 
she rightly regarded as the star of the occasion. He 
came from far-off America, where he had won well- 
earned laurels, and he was sure to be known to and 
welcomed by all to whom his name should be men- 
tioned. 

The lady took pleasure, therefore, in presenting him 
to all her guests who were best worth knowing—to 
this hero of many battles; to that author of many 
books; to the pretty girl whose first volume of poems 
had just taken the reading-world captive ; to the painter 
whose picture the Academy had just bovght. 

Fresh from his conversation with the last of these, 
the lady saw him coming towards her with a look on 
his face like Oliver asking for more. 

“Who is it?” she said, smiling. ‘I want you to see 
every one you would like to meet, but I think I’ve 
shown you all my great guns.” 

‘But it is the little guns I want to see now,” he an- 
swered, returning her smile. “You’ve been showing 
me the prosperous people, whom everybody is seek- 
ing, and they’ve given me my share of pleasure. Now, 
if you'll let me, 7 want to give pleasure to somebody. 
Isn’t there any one here who isn’t having a good time? 
If there’s any one whom nobody else seems to care to 
talk to, I want to see that person.” 

And she gave him his will. There are wall-flowers 
in every garden, and the hostess sought them out for 
him. 

That elderly woman, a little deaf, had her whole 
evening made pleasant by her quarter-of-an-hour’s talk 
with the distinguished-looking man who talked so dis- 
tinctly and made himself so agreeable. 

That shy girl, who felt herself nobody, because, in 
the midst of a society made up of celebrities, she nei- 
ther painted pictures, nor sang songs, nor wrote poems, 
went home happy through the kind geniality of this 
man, who made her feel that she had something to say 
worth his hearing. 

And that old gentleman, with his hobby-horse, how 
he did enjoy mounting it and prancing away before 
this kind observer from over the seas! 

It was a little thing, you say, which this man did. 
Yes, but in it was all the difference between selfishness 
and unselfishness; and since we live with our fellows, 
and not in a hermitage, it is in society that we must 
show what manner of spirit we are of. 





FORGETTING OLD ANIMOSITIES. 


A number of eminent physicians from the North 
lately attended a convention of medical men in a South- 
ern city. They were entertained with deiightful hos- 
pitality by the neighboring planters, and could not 
avoid noting the difference of social customs, espe- 
cially in the care which was taken to prevent their 
walking, even a block. Carriages and saddle-horses 
were at their disposal wherever they went. Ata large 
dinner-party one of the Philadelphia doctors said with- 
| out any thought of carping, but as a joke, that when 
| he started out to “stretch his legs on a fifteen-minutes’ 
walk, two buggies sad a led horse were sent after 

him.” 
| His host failed to see the joke. “I have been used all 
| my life to see the saddle-horses hitched to the post early 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








wished to use them,” he said, gravely. 

“But did you never walk in your life?’ asked the 
Northerner. 

he Carolinian suddenly flushed hotly, and rose to 
his feet. “Yes; once!’ he broke out. “Three hun- 
dred miles, and Tecumseh Sherman at my back!” 

There was a moment’s painful silence, and then an 
irrepressible shout of laughter, in which, after a slight 
pause, the sensitive Southerner most heartily joined. 

When men can laugh at their old grievances, the 
sting is nearly removed. 

During a visit made by some Virginians to the North- 
ern cities lately, a dinner was given in which many 
jesting boasts were exchanged that were accepted in 
the spirit of fun in which they were given. 

“Now, that man,” said a New Yorker, “I recognize 
as a lieutenant under Lee, whom I wounded and took 
prisoner at Gettysburg. I left him under guard, I re- 
member, ata farm, where there was a coal mine owned 
vy a pretty widow. I never thought tosee him alive 





again. 

“[ think,” retorted the Southerner, “I came off the 
winner. I married the widow, and I own the farm and 
the coal mine!” 

There is among the educated classes, in both sections 
of the country, a desire to restore the old friendly rela- 
The animosity is in the main kept up by people 
who have never left the sections of the country in 
which they live, to mingle and become acquainted with 
those who were formerly opposed to them, who live 
in other sections. It is also perpetuated by the igno- 
rant and the brutal, and we are sorry to say, with 
recklessness and determination by the professional poli- 
ticiaus. 


tions. 


————~+@>——_ 





THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS, 
Visiting cards play so large a part in the social life 
of our cities that it is well to understand their use. 
It is not acrime to turn down wrong corners of visit- 





ing cards, but it is at least better to turn them rightly. 
A young girl from a Western city, making a visit toa 
lady in Boston, sent up her card with the corner turned 
down—a thing that should never be done when the 
person called upon is at home. This mistake, made 
by arefined young lady, suggests the desirableness of 
a little technical information for girls brought up in 
parts of the country where card etiquette is less under- 
stood than in our large cities. 

When a call is made with the hope to see the person 
called upon, inquiry should be made at the door if the 
lady is at home, and if so,a card should be sent up, 
that there may be no mistake as to the visitor’s name. 

When it is a regular reception day, on which the 
lady of the house has given out that she will stay at 
home to see her friends, no card should be sent up to 
her, but the visitor should leave one upon the hall- 
table. 

When the person visited is not at home, either the 
whole right-hand end, or the upper right-hand corner, 
of the card may be turned down, as a token that the 
visitor has called in person. The best way to make what 
the French call the “visit of digestion,”’ after a dinner, 
or the call after an evening party, is—except in cases 
of real intimacy—to leave a turned-down card, as it 
would be too great a tax on the time of a hostess if she 
were compelled to receive each guest again, separ- 
ately. 

Cards may be sent by post, on arriving at a place, to 
notify friends of one’s presence in town, and may also 
be sent on departure, marked “P. P. C.”’—pour pren- 
dre congé—to take leave. 

A married lady who is strictly punctilious about so- 
cial observances leaves her husband’s card with her 
own. The English style of gentlemen’s cards, which 
is being widely adopted in America, is a small card, 
not much more than half the size of a lady’s. Buta 
Frenchman still uses cards as large as his wife’s, as 
was formerly the American custom. 

It is much better never to turn a card down than to 
turn it down not according to rule, for not to turn it is 
of no consequence, while, for instance, to send a 
turned-down card to a lady who is at home does be- 
tray ignorance of the social convenances one is attempt- 
ing to observe. 

—___—~er 


AWKWARD. 


One of the pleasantest chapters in Josiah Quincy’s 
“Figures of the Past” tells of a visit to Baltimore, 
during which he was fé¢ed by the Federalist leaders of 
that city in honor of his father. He found himself 
fascinated by the most beautiful and brilliant women 
he had ever seen, and among them the belle of the city, 
a lady of extraordinary beauty and good sense. All 
the young men were wondering why she did not mar- 
ry, when so many opportunities opened to her. 

“A few years after this,—they seemed very few years 
to me,’’—says Mr. Quincy,“a gentleman from Baltimore 
was dining at my house. During one of the pauses in 
the conversation, it occurred to me to inquire after the 
former belle of the city, about whom I had heard so 
much speculation. Expecting an immediate acquies- 
cence in the negative, I carelessly threw out the re- 
mark, ‘Miss , of Baltimore, I believe, was never 
married ?’ 

“No sooner were the words uttered than I saw that 
something was wrong. My guest changed color and 
was silent for some moments. At length came the 
overwhelming reply, ‘Sir, I Aope she was married. 
She is my mother.’ ” 

Mr. Quincy does not tell us how he extricated him- 
self from the pit into which his awkward question had 
tumbled him. 





~~ 
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POLITICAL SLANDER. 


Politics beget strange slanders. Hundreds of slan- 
derous storics float before the public during an excited 
political contest. When the contest is over the slan- 
ders die, but the next election brings a fresh brood. It 
is no worse to-day than it was in the early days of the 
republic. Partisans invented falsehoods then, as they 
invent them now. 





| small waist and feet.” 


In a few minutes he renewed his invitation, when she | 
said, “I do not play any game of cards.” 

“Is it possible, madam?” exclaimed the baffled poli- 
tician. “Why, the general impression up our way is 
that you are the greatest gambler in the country. I ! 
have been told that if a person wants an office, nothing 
would favor him more than to lose money with the 
President’s daughter.” 





Or 
“WHAT COULD HE EXPECT?” 

Why are men afraid of the so-called ghosts? Why 
do they shrink from contact with one whom they think 
has through the grave come to them from the skies? 
The answer of the landlord who refused to receive in 
his inn a descended aeronaut, is perhaps as satisfac- 
tory an explanation as any that can be given as to the 
origin of the apprehension : 

Coxwell tells a story of descending in his balloon 
near a village late at night, and being absolutely denied 
shelter or refreshment at several houses, two of them 
inns. He had to sleep in the car of the balloon, 
With ballast-bags for pillows, and curtains—silk cur- 
tains—formed by the folds of the balloon, in the mid- 
die of a field. The next morning some workmen ap- 
proached, and he lay still purposely to see how they 
would behave. On his jumping up, like Jack-in-the- 
box, the worthies looked perfectly bewildered; two 
ran off, and the rest were powerless as to speech. 

“Why, lads, it’s a balloon! Don’t be frightened,” 
said Coxwell. 

“And what be you?” inquired the bravest of the lot. 
“Why, the aeronaut, to be sure—the party who goes 
ie 
“Ah, I thought you wa’n’t a mortal man!” said the 
rustic. 

“But Iam, though; feel me,’ said Coxwell. 

“No; da’anged if I come any closer!” And imme. | 
diately a side-movement was made for the gate. 

The landlords who had denied him the night before 
apologized; but one of them said,— 

“Lor love ye, sir! a man coming out of the clouds— 
what could he expect on this here wicked earth?” 


@ 
——— 


HIS DEAD CHILD. 
Many variations are to be found in the poets on the 








theme of a mother’s love, though only here and 
there may one be found who sings of a father’s affee- 
tion for hischild. But the other day, a citizen of New 
Orleans, while riding in a railway car, witnessed a 
scene which embodied a poem, and touchingly illus- 
trated the absorbing power of a father’s grief and his 
fatherly love even for the body of his dead child. 
When the train stopped at the Bay, the gentleman no- 
ticed aman getting into the car in front of him witha | 
little baby in his arms. 


After the train had got under way, the conductor 
came and said: “Come with me; I want to show you 
the saddest, strangest sight you ever saw,” and he led 
the way into the next car. 

There sat the man whom he had noticed with the 
babe; his precious little bundle lay quiet on the seat in 
front of him, and, as the two men watched, he leaned 
over and looked long and earnestly in the little face, 
and then kissed the frail finger tips he held in his hand. 

“That baby’s dead,” said the conductor. “It died 
this morning at the Bay. He couldn’t bear to put it in 
a coftin, because then it would have to be put in the 
baggage car, and so hei is just carrying it home to New 
Orleans in his arms.’ 

Stricken to the heart’s core, he sat there quiet and 
unheeding, watching over his dead child, kissing the 
fingers that would never again softly clasp his, looking 
down upon the white lids that had closed over the 
bright eyes, and the world was nothing to him. 





re 
“CAN YOU WRITE?” 

A good story is told ina French paper of M. Emile 
Augier, the well-known dramatist. During a visit to 
a friend in the country, M. Augier was requested to 
accompany his friend to the mairie, or mayor’s office, 
in order to register the birth of the gentleman’s new- 
born infant. 


The adjunct of the maire, a conscientious little man, 
books the infant, and then turns to M. Augier as the 
first witness. 

“Your name, sir?” 

“Emile Augier.” 

“Your vocation?” 

“Man of letters and Member of the French Acade- 
my.” 

“Very well,” replies the official ; 
your name. Can you write? 
cross.” 

The witness, though deeply impressed by the solem- 
nity of the ceremony, broke out into a roar of iaugh- 
ter, in w hich the fat er joined, much to the scandal of 
the maire’s adjunct, who to this hour fails to see the 
joke of suggesting to a Member of the French Acade- 
my the alternative of “‘making his mark.” 


——_—_<@r— 
BAD READING. 

Bad literature is doing its work on the other side of 
the ocean as well as on this. The ‘‘Harkaway” style 
of novels are there called “penny dreadfuls.” The 
Pall Mall Gazette says: 


The old Dick Turpin style of romance, which was 
such a fruitful mother of young culprits, has probably 
by this time had its day. But it is the tone of the pen- 
ny novels, if anything, and not their influence, which 
has changed. 

This is made very clear by a recent case before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, in which it 
seemed that a young gentleman of sixteen, who had 
stolen a blank cheque, had had his head completely 
turned by ‘“‘romantic” novels. 

The style of them may perhaps be gathered from 
the title of one of them found on him, “Miss Cheyne, 
of Esslemont;’’ and their influence may be gauged by 
the fact that his great delight was ‘‘to put ona girl’s 
dress, to stand before a looking-glass and admire his 


**you have to sign 
If not, you may make a 





Allien 
THE GREAT G.’S. 

A few ycars ago it used to be said in France that the 

world was governed by the “‘G’s.”” M. Grévy was Pres- 





Catarrh in the head is cured uae Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
100 Doses One Dollar. (Adr. 
—>-—_—_. | 

Lactart (the Acid of Milk), 

The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 
produced, possessing the important virtues of butter- 
milk. For saleby all druggists. AVERY LACTATE Co., 
Boston, Mass. {Adv. 





—_———_@———_— 

Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 


by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic | 
| 
| 


character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an | 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BUR- | 
NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. [Adv. 








> $250 AT MT. noe LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
P20 e Tarrytown, N Y. Music andart only extra. 
goat, (N. Y. ) Military Academy, 
cular s, address Co J. WH T, A. M., 
SACHERS WAN ED.— TEN 


2 Assistants, and a number 
Speciaitie: Pe 





For cir- 
Principal. 


1. Cd. 








for Music, 
Application form mailed for pos 
CHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Chic 


Art, and 
re, 
ago, Ll. 





ere, Situations furnished, 
Address VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wisconsin. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY, CLINTON, Y. 


Enlarged with complete modern inuproveanente, 
Advanti ages unsurpassed, A. G. BENEDICT. 


6. R. INSTI TUTE Anstiabarg, ©. a ae ot . 


mal, Com’l, Tele araphy: + Boardand tuition $35 per 3 mos. 


’ EAR Ntelsgraphy or Shorthand and Ty pe 3 
Vriting H 





HAND, TELEGRAPH « COMMER- 

CIAL TLLUTE. Shorthand taught by mail. 
Full ¢ Dronnate » dll Secure circulars. Type writ- 

ers for sale. e. Barnes & Hay ward, Propr’ Sy St. Louis, Mo. 





PRANC’S CONGRATULATION CARDS. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS »Sec’y. 


SHORTHAN D thoroughly taught by 


good situations procured a/l pupils when competer 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best tie ld 
for young people, especially for educated young inilles. Se 
Send for cir'la W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 











PHONETIC SHORTHAN 
Osgoodby’s Method for Self- ate Students? ex- 
ercises corrected and inquiries answered, without fur- 
ther charge. A teacher could do no more. Circulars, 
: ~~ pages, testimonials. W. W. OSGOODBY, 
» 69 Ne Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 


} IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
Package, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a de- 


licious, Sparkling and wholesome bev- 
erage, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 25e. C Cc. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


<3 

















“Horlick’s Food ‘for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes R. NV. Tooker, M.D., 
Chivago,1ll, Sold by all 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps. 
G2" Book sent free. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Raci ine, Wis. 


LIVE AGENTS Wanted for the Lives of 
ALIN AN a 


OGAIT 
The best Illustrated Edition; 500 pages, Steel Portr: 
Prospectus 50 cents: circulars free. Lives of Democr: 
ic candidates nearly ready. Secure territory at once 
We have dhe finest Campaign Pe Ste entitle dd, 




















sesenieng itself. Sells like wild fire. ares. 25 cts. 
GRAVES & LEWIS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men ‘&boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for new il- 
lustrated 36-page Catalogue, 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


KENTUCKY _ 


MILITARY 


INSTITUTE. 
‘At Farmaale P. O., Franklin Co., Ky 
six miles from Frankfort. Has the most hc tuthtat and 
beautiful location in the State. Lit by #us as well as heat- 
edby steam. A fulland able College’ F aculty. Expenses 
as moderate as any first-class college. Fortieth year 
begins September Ist. For c: atalozues, ete., address 
as above. Col, R. D. ALLEN, Supt. 


The Best in the World. — 


RACINE BOATS 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
_ Send for Catalogue and Price-L ist. 
































| @ Sample I 
| over 400 U2ustrations of New and Choice Designs for all 
| kinds of Embroidery, 


PRINCIPALS, | 
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PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. 
IREC TIONS for making /ndelible Paint and Por ler 


for Sta saat ipae ; Instructions for working 
’attern, and NEW SAMPLE 


the stitehe 
Book cont: lining 


au for 12 two-cent stamps (24¢.) 
» F. INGALLS, LYNN, MAss. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 

Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 

No slip yping. Holds itself on the 

lap. Keeps the work just where 

you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 

Specially adapted for lady canvasse 

ers, Address 

T. KE. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive e territoty. | Particulars free. 


Statistics show that the 
) \ mortality among children 
| I | is far greater in the sum- 











mer months than at any 
other season. Health and 
perfect action of the bow- 
els are assured by the use 
of Ridge’s Food. It is neu- 
tral in its action, is readily 
taken by the little ones, 
occasions no tax upon the 
digestive organs,and isas 

similated when the stom- 
cts all else, Put 
s. four sizes, He., 
1d $1.75. Send 
to Woolriich & Co., Palm- 
er, Mass, for Pamphlet, 


















(42075, Ht SILK s 


E BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 
Sixty Blecoe. 3 by 3 incl es; OF Fifty piece 3,2 by 6 
inches; or Twe nty -four pie ces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pieces of corresponding quantity and value, 

Beautiful colors and patterns. No two alike. Half 
shove quantities, 60 cts, EM BROTDERY SILK 
FOR CR: AZY WORK-all Bright ¢ ooo half 
ounce package Xe; one ounce, 40e. COC R«& 
CONARD, finporters & Retailers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why 
it’s simply horrid, any 
worse every day.’ 

why don't you 















Il cure you.” 
“Well, then [ will, for I've 
tried everything else.” 
S afterward 
th n, and No. 

sald, ow hy, how much bette you look; what’ sup? Go- 
ing to get married, or what? “Well, yes, and it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for “Catarrh iy oh, 
why didn’t I know of it agli it’s simply wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. Rt. Sykes, I8Sf Monroe Street, 
Chica Be for valuable book ot full information, and men= 
tion the “Two Ladies, 





























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'L 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Banc Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pone, Wedo 
avery large and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER 
ATED C ERS as Premiums wie $5, #87 and 
) TEA SETS w 


L ALL TAKE 













2 vith pan coasts. 
c RATEI YES with 15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS SETS of 44 pieces, or 


SE 
DINNER SETS of 106 piece 8, With S20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums, Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List, Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points West 

GREAT L ONDON TEA CO., 

801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and wareiag 





mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commende 2 by p Heat 
| clans. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on The Cx 
| and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. DOLIB ER, GooD- 
ALE & CO., 41 and 42" 42 Central W! Wharf, Boston, Mass. 













80 well established that the 





ident of France, and M. Gambetta was its chief states- 
man. 


name is Guillaume to a Frenchman. Great Britain was 
governed by Gladstone, Gortschakoff was the Chancel- 
lor of Russia, Garfield was President of the United 
States. 





Sincethen Gambetta, Garfield and Gortschakoff have 
died, but M. de Giers has taken the place of the latter, 
—so that with Gladstone, Grévy, Giers and Guillaume 
this favored letter G still has its share of prominence 
among the rulers of the world. 


_ 
| or 





At the beginning of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, | 


his daughter, Mrs. Randolph, was at an evening party 
in Washington. Gambling was then the fashionable 
amusement, and even women of social position did not 
hesitate to play cards for money. 

A Northern member of Congress asked Mrs. Ran- | 
dolph to join him ina game of cards, She declined. 


| SURGEON BRADLEY says, in the British Medical 
Journal, that being tormented by one of the distress- 
ing symptoms of hay-fever, incessant sneezing, and 
having tried all remedies suggested, in sheer despera- 
tion he plugged his nostrils with raw cotton. The ef- 
fect was instantaneous; sneezing ceased, and after re- 
peatedly testing the remedy, he concludes that it is 

| worth knowing and recommending. 


Germany was ruled by the Emperor William, whose 


tions. 





'TH1s Cut Shows THE WATCH Two- 
THIRDS ITS FULL SIZE. 


make over 1000 per day to supply the demand. 
OUR SPECIAL COMPANION WATCH. 

The Watches we here offer are a superior quality, and 
are made expressly for the YOUTH’S COMPANION in large 
numbers and with unusual care, 
the Companion Watch is beautifully chased, 
and the edge of the Watch is knurled. The 
watches made for the ordinary trade are plain, 

A RELIABLE WATCH FOR ALL. 

We recommend this Watch as a reliable, 
beautiful and durable time-keeper. Read the 
following letters of commendation. If we had 
room to spare, we could fill a page of the ComM- 
PANION With letters of the same character. 


The Waterbury Watch came safely to hand. 


The Companion ~ Waterbu ry Watch. 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The reputation of the Waterbury Watch has become 


manufacturers are obliged to 


The Case of 





NICKEL COMPASS CHARM 
Waterloo, Neb., April 6, 1884. 
It is far beyond my expecta- 


It is a perfect gem, and every boy in the U.S. should have one. It 
has kept perfect time since I got it. 
would not trade it for a much more costly watch. 


As far as time-keeping is concerned, L 
CYRUS E. KOPP. 
Silver Plume,Col., April 6, 1884. 


The Waterbury Watch was received safely. I am mining in the Shirley mine, 600 feet below the surface, and 


my partner’s $60 watch does not excel mine for time. 


THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


With each Watch we give a beautiful Nickel Chain. 
most boys are pleased with a pretty Charm to wear on the Chain. 


M. M. JOHNSON. 
Now we know 
Last 


Spring we contracted with a firm in Paris to make for us many thousands 


of BEAUTIFUL NICKEL COMPASS CHARMS. 


The cut shows their style. These Charms have just 


arrived, and for the present we shall give one of them with each Watch. We offer this reliable Watch for sale, in- 


mci Nickel Chain, Compass Charm and a Satin-lined 


packing. PRERRY 
Publishers of the YouTH’s COMPANION, 





Watch Box, for only ®3.50, and 24 cents for postage and 
MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






JULY 17, 1884. 

















For the Companion. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


If I am weak and you are strong, 
Why then, why then, 

To you the braver deeds belong; 
And so, again, 

If you have gifts and I have none, 

If I have shaggand you have sun, 

*Tis yours wif freer hand to give, 

*Tis yours with truer grace to live, 

Than I, who giftless, sunless, stand, 

With barren life and hand. 


We do not ask the little brook 
To turn the wheel; 
Unto the larger stream we look,— 
The strength of steel 
We do not ask from silken band, 
Nor heart of oak in willow wand; 
We do not ask the wren to go 
Up to the heights the eagles know; 
Nor yet expect the lark’s clear note 
From out the dove’s dumb throat, 


*Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code, 

By love inspired: 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 

Is much required. 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest's king; 
The rushing stream the wheel must move, 
The beaten steel its strength must prove, 
"Tis given unto the eagle’s eyes 
To face the mid-day skies. 

CARLOTTA PERRY. 


—_—_—_+or-- ——_ 








For the Companion, 


PRAYING AND FIGHTING. 


per cent. of the metal sodium. 





Admiral Colpoys always bore witness to the 
benefit in his life and character derived from fol- 


lowing the advice of his good old landlady. When | 


a mere boy, and about to leave the shelter of her 
roof to go on his first voyage as a midshipman 
in the navy, she gave him a guinea, and said to 
him, 

“Never suffer yourself to be laughed out of 
your money or your prayers.” 

No one appreciates more keenly than an English 
sailor the firmness that will hold a youngster faith- 
ful to his Bible and his prayers on ship-board. 
They know that a boy who has the courage to 
perform his devotions there, in spite of the ridi- 
cule he gets, will have the courage to do any duty 
—and they equally despise the boy who shows 
any shame of his religion. 

There is an illustration of this in Ballentyne’s 
anecdote of Robin Wright, a young electrician 
connected with the force of assistants on board 
the Great Eastern, at the time the cable of 1866 
s laid. 

When night came, at the close of his first day 
on board, in the harbor, as his place had not been 
assigned, Jim Slagg, a steward hand, who had 
taken a great fancy to Robin, prevailed on him 
to accept his berth. 

Robin thanked his friend, and said as he was 
rather tired, he would turnin. Pulling out the 
small Bible he had carried in his pocket since he 
left home, he went into a corner, read a few verses, 
and then knelt down to pray. The surprise of 
the other lads was expressed in their eyes, but 
they said nothing. 

Just then, in walked a big boy named Stumps. 
Catching sight of Robin on his knees, he opened 
his eyes wide, pursed his lips, and gave a low 
whistle. ‘Then he went up to Robin and gave him 
a slight kick. Supposing that it was an accident, 
Robin did not move, but on receiving another and 
much more decided kick, he rose and turned 
around. 

At the same moment Stumps received a resound- 
ing and totally unexpected slap on the cheek from 
Jim Slagg, who had planted himself before him 
with clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

“What d’ye mean by interferin’ wi’ my friend 
at his dewotions, you monkey-faced polypus ?” 
he demanded, fiercely. 

The “monkey-faced polypus” replied by deliv- 
ering a blow at Jim that might have felled 
a small horse. Jim, however, was prepared for 
that. He turned his head to one side so as to let 
the blow pass, and at the same moment planted 
his knuckles on the bridge of his opponent’s nose 
and sent him headlong into a bunk that lay con- 
veniently behind. 

“There,” said he, “if you've had enough, say 
so, and weil shake hands. Next time you feels 
tempted to kick a gentleman—’specially an elec- 
trician—at his devotions, remember Jim Slagg an’ 
restrain yourself. 1 don’t bear ye no ill-will,—so 
good-night.” 

On the following evening, when bed-time came, 
Robin, after considering awhile, concluded it 
would hardly be advisable to risk a repetition of 
the scene of last night; so without reading his Bi- 
ble he crept into his berth, and began to say his 
prayers in bed. 

But Jim Slagg, who was present, no sooner saw 
what he was about than he jumped up with a 
roar of indignation. 

“Here, vou white-livered electrician!” he cried. 
“What're you ‘doin’ there? Git up! If I’m to 
fight, you must pray! D’ye hear? Turn out, I 
say !” 

With that he seized Robin, dragged him out of 
bed, thrust him on his knees, and bade him do his 
“dooty.” 


we 











of the justice of his friend’s remarks, subdued 
him. He did pray forthwith, though what the 
nature of his prayer was we do not know. The 
lesson, however, was not lost. From that night 
forward Robin Wright was no longer ashamed or 
afraid to be seen in the attitude of prayer. 
Wh 


SOME STRANGE METALS, 

Some of the metals which are familiar enough to the 
chemist, though rarely seen outside his laboratory, 
have so little in common with the metals of every-day 
life as to scarcely seem to belong to the same class of 
substances. 
| heavy, yet sodium and potassium will float on water, 
| and lithium is the lightest of all known solids. The 
| fact is that the word “metal” is one of the hardest in 
| the language to define. The metals all have a peculiar 
lustre, to be sure, which, from its association, has come 
to be called metallic; but many minerals, as galena 
and black-lead, which most certainly are not metals, 
have the same appearance, and so on through the list 
of properties. The chemical relations of the metals 
give good reasons for placing these substances by 
themselves, though even here the lines are not clearly 
marked. 


One of the most distinctive properties of the metals 
is their power to form, when combined with acids, a 
class of bodies called salts,—on account of their re- 
semblance to common salt, which contains about fort 
This metal is a bluis 
white, waxy solid, and has such a great tendency to 
rust, or unite with the oxygen in the air, that it must 
be kept in some oil, like petroleum, which contains no 
oxygen. 

lf a bit of sodium be thrown upon a piece of ice, 
the metal takes fire, and any attempts to put it out by 
pouring water on it would only be adding fuel to the 
flame. 

The sodium-match is an application of this peculiar 
property of the metal. It is merely a bit of wood 
tipped with sodium, and which can, of course, be 
lighted on the stormiest day by the mere contact of a 
rain-drop. The matches are, however, decidedly dan- 
gerous, and their manufacture is generally prohibited. 

Potassium, which is obtained from potash, is another 
metal very similar to sodium, and will take fire upon 
ice or water even more readily than this last-named 
metal. A small piece of potassium thrown into a jar 





of water apparently takes fire at once, and swims | 


about with great rapidity, burning all the time with a 
brilliant violet flame. 

One may be forgiven if his ideas on combustion are 
somewhat upset by the first sight of this phenomenon, 
but there is really nothing very strange about it. Wa- 
ter is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen, and these 
metals, sodium and potassium, have so strong an at- 
traction for oxygen that they will take it wherever 
they can find it, even from water. 

This, of course, sets the hydrogen free, which is set 
on fire by the heat given off when the potassium and 
oxygen unite, and burns with a violet color because of 
the vapor of the metal. The same is true in the case 
of sodium; the flame is due to the burning hydrogen 
rather than the metal. 

Sodium, potassium and lithium, with several other 
metals, form a group known as the alkali metals. 
There is another group, to which iron belongs, which 
contains an interesting member called aluminum,— 
sometimes aluminium,—from its occurrence in com- 
mon alum. 

Aluminum is a beautiful metal, much like silver in 
appearance, and possessing many valuable properties. 
It is very sonorous, easily worked, does not tarnish in 
the air, and is only about one-fourth as heavy as sil- 
ver. It conducts electricity eight times better than 
iron. 

Added to this, it occurs in greater quantity than any 
other metal in the world. Every clay-bank, every 
granite-bed, is a mine of aluminum, but as yet no cheap 
and ready means of obtaining the metal has been 
found, in spite of all attempts. 

Napoleon offered a large reward to any one discov- 
ering such a process, as, on account of its lightness, 
he wished to use the metal in his army for helmets and 
cuirasses. 

It is hardly possible to give an exact statement of 
the amount of aluminum in different clays, since the 
composition of these earths varies greatly. Clays are 
impure silicates of aluminum, and, generally speaking, 
a good brick clay contains a tenth or more by weight 
of the metal. This would be sufficient to plate the 
upper surface of the bricks, as they are commonly laid 
in sidewalks, with a layer of metallic aluminum a fifth 
of an inch deep. 

Or this same amount of metal would forma layer 
one-third of an inch deep on the outside of the bricks 
as they are laid in our houses. So we find this hidden 
metal everywhere about us, and a princely fortune 
waits the man who can bring it to the light. A. D. L. 


— tO 
RUSSIAN POLICE, 

Those familiar with the cruel espionage and remorse- 
less despotism of the Russian secret police find therein 
one cause for the growth of Nihilism. The wife of a 
former English Ambassador at St. Petersburg was told 
by the head of the police that he knew every one who 
went in and out of her house, and that each day he re- 
ceived a report of what was there said and done. ‘You 
are welcome to know all, as far as I am concerned,” 
replied the lady, with a laugh, “for you can’t send me 
to Siberia.” 

The chief looked at her with a smile and then made 
a remark which she never forgot. ‘Do you suppose,” 
he said, “it would be necessary for me to speak to take 
away a person’s character? Notatall. If there was 
a question as to that person in society, and I shrugged 
my shoulders, thus intimating that he or she was sus- 
pected, that person would be ruined.” 


The English lady knew of a lady who was living in 
a hotel. One day she received a friendly hint that she 
had better be on her guard as to what she said or did 
in her room, as she was watched. The walls of her 
apartment looked all right, but on tapping them she 
found one place which was hollow. 

She discovered, on further examination, that the 
winter supply of wood was piled up in the hotel yard 
against the wall of her room. In that wall there was a 
space where a man could stand and see everything 
that went on in the room, and the occupant would not 
be aware of his presence. 

The English lady also relates the following incident 
as illustrating how far the hands of the secret police 
reach, when they choose to stretch their arms: 

In the summer of 1850, when we were living at the 
Forestier’s, we were just starting one lovely evening 
for a row on the Neva, when a carriage drove up with 
two ladies in it, who turned out to be Princess R. and 
her cousin. 

The latter, a charming Pole, had but lately arrived at 
St. Petersburg, having been ordered to come there for 
political reasons. She was living at Paris when one 
day the Russian Charge d’Affaires walked into her 
room, and to her great surprise and consternation in- 
formed her that she was to goto St. Petersburg in- 
stantly. 

She happened to be in delicate health, and quite unfit 
to travel in the middle of winter, so with difficulty she 
was allowed to postpone her departure till the naviga- 
tion opened, and then she arrived, having never been 
in Russia before. The first visit she paid was to a 





At first, Robin’s spirit rose in rebellion, but a 
sense of self-contempt at his moral cowardice, and 


country woman of her own, who exclaimed,— 
“Why, what are you doing here? are they going to 


| send you to Siberia?” 


We commonly think of a metal as being 


This was not promising, and she begged in vain to 
be brought face to face with her accusers, or to be 
told what she had done. She was merely told she 
must remain at St. Petersburg, or run the risk of hav- 
ing all her property confiscated. 

One day we were all invited to a party at the islands 
to visit a gypsy camp and hear their music. The 

| Princess cousin arrived, looking as pale as death, so I 
| went up to her and inquired whether she was ill. | 

She said no, only worried, and could she speak a few | 
words to me privately. So we drove together to the 
gypsy camp, and then she informed me she had heard | 
that her only son, a boy of seven or eight years old, 

| was dangerously ill at Vienna. 

| She had applied that morning for leave to go to see 
him, but had been refused, and she was so unhappy 

| she knew not what to do. 

| I did my best to comfort her, and from that time we | 

became very intimate, and I saw a great deal of her. | 

| She was kept about six months at St. Petersburg, 

whilst her papers were being examined. 

| Atthe end of that time the head of the police told 

| her that as there was no proof against her, she was at 

liberty to depart; so to her intense delight she was 

able to return to her family. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LONG, LONG, LONG AGO. 


Faint from afar come the echoes 
Of the long, long, long ago; 
They whisper in the foliage 
As it trembles to and fro, 
Or swoon on the heart of midnight 
As the wild winds come and go; 
All, all the tender fancies 
Of the long, long, long ago. 


Alas, that we cannot recall them 
In their early youthful glow! 
Nor the faces of those who loved us 
In the ha ppY. long ago! 
They dwindle away to shadows,— 
We know them, yet fail to know; 
Fading, vanishing, dying 
In the mists of the long ago. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
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IN THE DARK, 
In an express office—not a hundred miles from Bos- 
ton—the night-watchman was advised that sundry ar- 
ticles of an eatable nature had been taken from the 





squeezed in through the window-bars, but when the pil- 
ferings were repeated in spite of the watchman’s vigi- 
lance, hints were thrown out that he himself ‘“‘did not 
go hungry.” Such a suspicion made the man very in- 
dignant, of course, and more alert than ever to catch the 
real offender. One night, hearing a slight noise in the 
cellar, he sprang to the stairs and thought he heard 
rapidly retreating footsteps. Seizing his lantern, he 
rushed down the steps, but did not see any figure. 
There was a sound at the other end of the cellar as if 
the rogue was trying to screen himself behind some 
of the casks, barrels, boxes, and other freight piled 
there. 


In a high state of excitement, the watchman contin- 
ued his search, and soon discovered a piece of a gar- 
ment sticking out of a long, narrow box. Between 


bundles that blocked his way. 

Putting down his lantern, the man clambered over 
the packages, nearly breaking his neck in his hurry, 
and jerking away the loose cover of the box saw what 
he supposed, by the dim light, was a boy. 

Excitéd and angry, he indulged in both maledictions 
and blows. 

“You rascally thief you!”—Whack! whack! whack! 
—*I’ll teach ye to sneak in and steal our crackers !’"— 
whack! whack—‘“this aint the first time, no, nor the 
second nuther. I know ye, I’ve seen ye before!”— 
whack! whack! —‘“Bring an honest feller into dis- 
grace, will you?’’ and the whacks fell fast and furious. 

The last reflection was what stung him most— 
the remembrance of all the slurs cast at him by the 
oftice-hands on the subject of the stolen crackers. At 
this point he struck the supposed thief on the head, 
and to his horror he felt that the blow had fractured 
the head. There was acrackling sound, like the 
breaking of bone. At this his fury evaporated, and 
his heart sank within him. 

‘Little boy!” he called, in anxious, tremulous tones. 
* Little boy !” 

There was no reply. He turned ashy pale, for he 
thought that he had killed the thief. He turned to his 
lantern, to make a closer inspection, but returning with 
it, he tripped, and tumbled over a pile of merchandise, 
and the light was put out. Discomfited and horror- 
stricken, he wiped the cold sweat from his face, and 
groped his way up stairs. 

He thought he would run away, but reflection pre- 
sented serious objections to this. No, he would go to 
the nearest police-station, and give himself up. This 
he actually did, and an officer went back with him to 
witness the proofs of his criminal act. 

Armed with a brace of lanterns, the two descended 
into the cellar, and found the box. There lay the life- 
less body of the victim—but it was nota boy. It was 
the wax figure of a Roman Catholic saint! 

The box enclosing the “‘saint,’’ intended for some 
cathedral or convent, being a new importation, had 
been opened by the Custom House officers, and had 
not been nailed up again. The footsteps heard by the 
sensitive guardian of the express office, and which had 
provoked his hasty zeal to such a ridiculous catastro- 
phe, were probably caused by a very large rat. 

The mortified watchman begged the officer ‘“‘never 
to tell’”’—and of course the officer never told anybody 
—except his wife.—Stimson’s History of the Express 
Companies. 


— 
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MISCHIEVOUS. 

The following stories of a tame crow, which are 
told by a correspondent of the American Agricultu- 
rist, are amusing to read, but one cannot help wonder- 
ing why any person should keep a pet 80 useless as is a 
crow, which exhibited such a malicious disposition. 
One trick might be pardoned, but this bird evidently 
delighted in mischief for its own sake. For instance, 
it is related of him that he followed the writer’s moth- 
er into the cucumber patch and imitated her in picking 
the fruit. 
rolled on his back and threw up his claws in his fighting 
posture. She, supposing him dead, went on with her 
work. After sulking a while he flew off to the fence, 
and sat there angrily muttering curses. 


Soon after, he revenged himself by removing the 
clothes-pins as fast as she placed them on the line, and 


tering a harsh scolding sound. The old lady, by a sud- 
den motion, caught and tied him to a stake. But when 
she was gone he got the string loose, and keeping clear 
of the clothes-line, met us on the way home very cross 
and surly, but would not go near the house for a long 
time. 

A lady of the village having spread some clothes on 
the grass to bleach, Dick deliberately smeared his feet 
in a mud puddle and kept tracking all over the clothes 
until driven away. 

At another time he took great interest in the build- 
ing of a boat, and frequently watched the operation. 
When the painting began, Dick was particularly atten- 
tive. The man having gone into the shop, Dick delib- 
erately walked back and forth from stem to stern, fill- 





ing the fresh paint with tracks, and then uttered a 
loud “‘caw”’ to call the owner's attention to his mis 


| “Old Hickory.” 


cellar. It was supposed that some juvenile thief had | 


him and the box there were a dozen or more large | 


Receiving a sharp rap for so doing, he | 


letting the clothes fall to the ground, all the while ut- | 


chief. Dodging a stick hurled at him, he flew off in 
high glee. 

Numerous thefts in the village were believed to lie 
at his door, yet he was so adroit and cunning that no 
one seemed disposed to harm him, and so he lived on 
in his mischief, until he disappeared one day in late 
autumn, probably a victim to a sportsman’s gun. 

——_—_<o+—__—__ 
FRIGHTENED INDIANS. 

Next to being a famous hero, is the advantage 
of looking like one—at least, it may be sometimes 
an advantage in situations of peril. Col. McKenney, 
when serving in the West as a Commissioner of the 
Government, once owed his safety, in an encounter 
with a gang of Chickasaws, to their mistaking him for 
He gives the following account of 
the incident, which occurred in the evening soon after 
he and his negro servant had pitched their shelter- 
tent: 


Ben had gone with his tin bucket after water to boil 
our tea, when, coming suddenly back, he rushed into 
the tent with looks of wild amazement, exclaiming,— 

“Injuns, sah! Injuns, shore’s you live! I done 
hear ’em yell!” 

Just then came a distant chorus of unmistakable 
Indian yells. The negro was right. 

*“*We’ll nebber see Washin’ton agin, sah!”’ cried the 
terrified fellow. ‘‘Dar’s yer sword and pistols, kun- 
nel; we'd better take down de tent an’ move on, sah!”’ 

“Shut up, Ben! Do you suppose I would leave such 
anice camping-place as this, and travel all night be- 
fore I found another?” : 

“No, sah; but—but— What’e de use ob nice camp- 
in’-groun’ if ye’s got to be killed on it?” 

**Put on the kettle, Ben.” 

He had searcely reached the fire before half-a-dozen 
drunken Indians came staggering up to it. One of 
them, passing on, came to the door of my tent, and 
pulling aside the curtains, began to reel in, with ges- 
tures that intimated he meant to take possession. ‘The 
light from the fire made everything almost as bright 
as day. 

I od my fingers through the guards of two of my 
pistols, and springing to my feet, took the Indian by 
the neck and gave him ashove. He tumbled out of 
the tent heels over head, when the remaining five sav- 
ages, seizing some their knives and some their rifles, 
rushed towards me. 

Seeing my pistols cocked and pointed at the two 
foremost, they stopped. There was a moment of si- 
lence, when one of.them suddenly stretched out his 
arm, and pointing at me with his finger, said in a loud 
voice,— 

“Jackson !”? 

In an instant all the knives were put up and the rifles 
lowered, and I became the object of a general gaze. 
Shortly after, they all in tolerable quiet, left the 
ground. 

My hair being gray and having grown unusually 
long, and my habit being to wear it thrown up from 
my forehead, this Indian, who had doubtless seen Gen. 
Jackson, concluded that the old white chief was sure 
enough before him. Very likely he had not only seen 
Gen. Jackson, but knew something (perhaps by ex- 
perience) of his way of handling Indians, and thought 
it best, therefore, with his comrades, not to place him- 
self in a situation where the same sort of treatment 
might be acted over again. 








—~>—__—_— 
THE USE OF PAIN. 

The Contemporary Review, in an article on “The 
Utility of Pain,” selects the eye as an obvious example, 
being the most sensitive organ and most noticeable as 
an illustration of the law of natural warning. Pain is 
a quick message to the senses that something is wrong 
at the point that suffers, and we all know how quickly 
the eyelashes fall when danger threatens the pupil or a 
speck touches it. Instead of ‘‘winkers,” the eyes of 
birds, and certain other creatures, are provided with a 
folded membrane in the corners, which flashes out, 
and sweeps the surface of the ball when an irritant 
object touches it. 


Destruction of the eye in these animals would bea 
common occurrence if it were not for this muscular 
arrangement, and pain is the excitant; it is, as it were, 
the finger which pulls the trigger, and so the machin- 
ery already provided and prepared is set in action 
thereby. 

In man the suffering caused by a foreign body in the 
eye calls his attention to the part and leads to its re- 
moval. If it were not for the pain so produced, ir- 
remediable mischief would often be permitted to go on 
unchecked, because unnoticed. 

Not only does pain so defend the eyes from the inju- 
rious effects of foreign bodies, it often serves to pro- 
tect the delicate organ from overwork ; and where pain 
is so produced rest is given to the part, and recovery is 
instituted. Especially is this seen where the eyes are 
not an absolute pair, and long perusal of a page strains 
them. Proper spectacles making the cyes a pair give 
prompt and permanent relief. The grave diseases of 
the eye are those which are painless, where incipient 
disease is aggravated by persistent action, all of which 
would be avoided if pain were a consequence of the 
malady. 





——+>—_____—_—— 
CHARLES READE’S EPITAPH. 
Several years before his death Charles Reade became 
aChristian. That he died in that faith is seen from the 
following inscription, written by himself, which is to 
be placed on his tombstone : 


HERE LIE, 
By THE SIDE oF HIS BELOVED FRIEND, THE 
MoRTAL REMAINS OF 
CHARLES READE, 
DRAMATIST, NOVELIST AND JOURNALIST. 
His LAST WORDS TO MANKIND ARE ON THIS 
STONE. 


I hope for a resurrection, not from any power in na- 
ture, but from the will of the Lord God Omnipotent, 
| who made nature and me. He created man out of 
| nothing; which nature could not. He can restore man 

from the dust, which nature cannot. 

And I hope for holiness and happiness in a future 
| life, not for anything I have said or done in this body, 
| but from the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ. 

He has promised His intercession to all who seek it, 

and He will not break His word; that intercession, 
| once granted, cannot be rejected; for He is God, and 
His merits infinite; a man’s sins are but human and 
| finite. 

‘Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
“Tf any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the Righteous; and He is the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” 








~~ 
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| THE OLD SHEPHERD’S PRAYER. 

Those who would see a broken heart endure its pain 
without rebellion could not be unaffected by the rev- 
erent grief of an humble Christian Scotchman, be- 
reaved of his last earthly hope. In the instance here 
given we have the voice of resignation “with tears in 
it :” 


James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, heard a relation 
of his own, a worthy old shepherd, pray as follows on 
the day on which he buried his only son: “Thou hast 
seen meet, in thy wise providence, to remove the staff 
out of my right hand at the very time when, to us poor 
sand-blind mortals, it appeared that I stood maist in 
need o’t. But O! he was asicker (such) ane and a 
sure ane, and a dear ane to my heart! And how I'll 
climb the steep hill o’ auld age and sorrow without it, 
thou mayst ken, but ] dinna.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE SAD END OF A GREEDY HEN. 


The hens and chickens were all alert, 

When they caught a glimpse of Meg’s fluttering skirt, 
Her bare white arms and her heaping dish; 

For the best was coming their hearts could wish. 


Oh, what a feast! Those on the spot— 

Who loved their potato-parings hot 

In a mealy mush, full of tidbits nice— 

At once stepped up for a generous slice. 

But vain were their hopes, as they saw, alas! 
For no sooner the dish had touched the grass, 
Than, first in the line of the long procession, 
\ fierce hen claimed the sole possession. 


Right in the dish she stepped and growled; 

And ate, and gobbled, and glared, and scowled, 
Till her feathers seemed turning all wrong side out, 
As they shook at the rest, who were still in doubt. 


Yes, there she stood, while she crammed her fill, 
Till the fine feast clung to her selfish bill; 

And still, of her plenty with lots to spare, 
Declined with the rest the dish to share. 


But crosser and crosser she waxed and grew, 
Until, ina gathering rage, she flew 

At the gaping crowd! For she could not brook 
The sight of their hungry, longing look. 


So she drove them all, in her greedy wrath, 
Far off to the neighboring garden path! 
And then returned to the silent lawn, 
When lo and behold, the dish was gone! 
But she caught a glimpse of Meg’s fluttering skirt, 
As she bore the dish to the garden dirt, 
Where the chickens were. Had she heard Meg scold, 
She would have believed that her days were told. 
At dinner next day,—can you tell why?— 
They had just the crispiest chicken-pie. 
Meg's mother made it, and told Meg then 
That that was the last of her “greedy hen.” 
FLETA FORRESTER. 





For the Companion. 
WHAT JIMMY HAD AND JOHNNY 
DIDN’T. 
Such a bitter hot July day! 


But Jimmy and 


knitting in the sitting-room, “you go right over to 
Mrs. Burns and get Mrs. Dover’s raddle for her.” 
Alice laid down her work, and taking her parasol, 
started off as though she was not sorry to get 
away from her knitting. 

“Now, Jimmy,” said Mrs. Day, “‘you just wash 
your face and hands in this cold water, to cool you 
off, and then sit here and rest you till she comes 
back. She won’t be gone long; grass never grows 
under her feet when she’s on the road.” 

While Jimmy was washing, Mrs. Day went 
into the pantry, and he had just sat down on the 
shady back steps when she came out with a slice 
of bread and butter in one hand, a teaspoon in the 
other, and an empty honey-box under her arm. 

“See here,” she said, “I know you’re hungry. 
Little boys always are. I took out the last of this 
honey last night, and we don’t any of us care 
enough about it to scrape out the box. Perhaps 
you would like to.” 

Wouldn’t he? If there was anything on earth 
he dearly loved, it was honey, and his father never 
kept bees. 

“Oh, thank you! I guess I should!” and Johnny 
fell to work in good earnest. Honey! there was 
enough for two boys in the box, and so nice and 
clear. With the soft white bread and golden but- 
ter, it was a feast for a king. 

“If Johnny had only come, too,” he thought 








man. Alice!” she called to a large girl, who was | 





over and over again. For Johnny loved honey | 


just as well as he did. 

By the time Alice came back with the raddle, he 
was too full to hold another morsel, and started 
off home with it, feeling as sweet as a boy could. 

“Dear me!” whined Johnny, when Jimmy told 
him what Mrs. Day gave him toeat. ‘“I’d have 
gone too if ’'d known about that honey-box.” 

“Jimmy went when he didn’t know of it,” said 
their mother. M. C. W. B. 

or ——_ 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Little Bradbury, not quite two years old, was 
frequently told by his mamma to “knock easy” 
when he knocked on the window-glass too hard. 
One day, his mamma had to punish him, and 
then, looking up with his little eyes full of tears, 
he said, “Knot easy, mamma.” 


One day, our dinner consisted in part of lamb 
with dressing. The dressing suited Mamie, and 
she asked for a second portion, saying, “Give me 
some of that.” 

“What, Mamie?” said mamma. 

“Please give me some of that.” 

“Now, Mamie,” said mamma, “yo.. ask for 
what you want by name.” Mamie looked dis- 
tressed, but finally, with a pucker and a stutter, 
made the astounding request,— 

“JT-I-I want some of the clothes.” 
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Johnny, the twins, didn’t feel it much. No, bless 
you! for they were down in the brook under the 
deep shade of the willows, up to their knees in the 
cool, soft water building a most lovely dam, and 
having such a splendid time as little boys do have 
the first days of vacation, when they have been 
shut up in school all the long, hot summer. 

Down the path from the house their mother 
came walking fast, with her apron thrown up over 
her head. *O boys,” she said, “I must have 
you go over to Mrs. Day’s right off, to get my 
raddle. I’m all ready to draw in my web, and 
I’ve just remembered that it is over there.” 

“Oh, dear!” whined Johnny, “we were having 
such a boss time, and it’s so hot too!” 

“I know, and it is too bad to disturb your play 
and send you off in the hot sun, but I don’t see 
any other way.” 

“Tl go,” cried Jimmy, cheerfully, jumping up 
the bank, and rolling down his trowsers. “I can 
bring it alone, can’t I ?” 

“Oh yes, dear, it isn’t heavy.” 

“Let Johnny stay and play, then. 
you want?” 

“My raddle. Can you remember the name ?” 

“I'm afraid I shall forget, it’s such a queer 
name. What is it like >” 

“Well, it has teeth, some like a rake. 
run, dear, in this hot sun. 
go.” 

“T like to do it for you, mother; you’ve always 
been doing for me,” and Jimmy set off, whistling 
“Captain Jinks.” 

It was a long, warm half-mile to Mrs. Day’s, 


What is it 


Don’t 
I’m sorry you have to 


and Jimmy’s face was as red as one of her poppies | 


when he turned into her yard. She was washing 
her churn on the cool back porch. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Day,” he said. “Mother 
sent me over to get her—her—her—” and then 
Jimmy began to fan his face with his old straw 
hat, and turn redder than ever. 

“Sit right down here,” said Mrs. Day, giving 
him a chair. ‘“You’re just about melted, aren’t 
you? Nowwhatisit? Ican’t seem to remember 
as I have anything of your ma’s here.” 

“I’ve forgot the name, but it has teeth some like 
a rake.” 

“Teeth like arake! What under the sun! 
you know what she wants of it ?” 

“She’s doing something with her web.” 

“Oh, her raddle !” 

“Yes, yes, raddle. That’s it.” 

“Now, to think of it, what a scrape! Old Mrs. 
Burns borrowed that very raddle of me last spring. 
She was on her way to your house a-purpose to 
borrow it, and I told her ’twas here. I lent it to 
her, for I knew your ma wouldn’t care, and she said 
she should use it the very next day, and then she 
would send it right home to your ma. I dare say 
the old lady has forgot all about it. She’s getting 
dreadful forgetful. It’s too bad.” 

Jimmy thought so too, but he rose to go on an- 
other hot half-mile. 

“No, you needn’t go another step for it, little 
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For the Companion. 
MAY’S JOURNEY. 


Our little “Ray of Sunshine,” as we called her, 
had been missing for some time, and finally all in 
the house became alarmed, and started out for a 
search. 

Papa went to the barn, for he often found her 
there, with her little chubby hands full of sweet 
new clover feeding the pony through the stable 
| window, or trying to mother the little white chick- 
| ens that were always getting away from the hen. 

Aunt Sue thought possibly she might be sleep- 
ing in the hammock under the big apple-tree. She 
would often swing in the sunshine, and listen to 
| the chattering of the birds who were busy build- 
ing new nests among the leaves, until her eyes 
would close, and she would dream she was a real 
little bird herself, swinging on a bough, and 
making her own nest. 

Willie was sure he should find her in the garden, 
for she had told him that very‘morning that she 
was going to have a doilies’ party under the hon- 
eysuckle, and that he might come if he wouldn’t 
ask for a mouthful to eat until the lady dollies had 
finished supper. 

But she was not to be found there, and every 
nook and corner had been peeped into. 

Mamma stole softly tothe attic. She heard a lit- 
tle low voice, and she peeped slyly through the 
door, and there, perched upon a pile of dusty 
trunks, sat our baby May, with her dear dolly 
clasped tenderly in her arms. 

Mamma listened very quietly fora moment. A 
little anxious look stole over May’s face, and she 
began talking to her dolly, in this way,— 

“Baby, dear, Ise taten you to a spwings, tause 
you is tummin’ down wiv suffin’. I do-no ’hat, 
and you mus’ not be afwaid of a tittet man, for he 
won’t hurt nobody or nossin’ wiv ’at sing ’at he 
mates holes in tittets wiv. 

“I dot a bottle of tandy pills in my pottet to 








det to a spwings in a minute now. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS. 

Required, fourteen words of equal length. The pri 
mals and finals somewhat define each other. Each 
shows a season in which all school-children delight. 

1, Island once famous for earthen ware. 2, Island 
that produces olives. 3, The division allotted in orient. 
al dwellings to the females of the household. 4, A sub- 
stance used in caulking vessels. 5, ‘The life principle 
in the air. 6, A vessel belonging to a regular line of 
packets. 7, A genus of leguminous plants, some na- 
tive, some brought from abroad. 8, A cape of Africa, 
9, A city of India. 10, An Egyptian adventurer who 
has attained recent notoriety. 11, Historical river of 
Great Britain. 12, Island in the south of Europe. 
13, An author of school geography fifty years ago. 
14, Grecian island once considered sacred to Bacchus. 


2. 
CHARADE. 

With my first the baby plays, 

And a dozen more beside it; 
~ second we keep through all our days, 

Vhen ashamed, we long to hide it; 
Come, don your guessing caps in a trice, 
Ere you’re called my whole,—that’s my advice. 
M.C. 


D. 
3. 
MYTHOLOGICAL DIAMOND. 


My first is in Fortuna, 

My second is an elf, or a being possessed of the 
power of witchcraft. 

My third is the goddess of benevolence, or the “kind 
goddens.”” 

My fourth is the protecting goddess of the sea and 
the foster-mother of Bacchus, the god of the vineyard. 

My fifth is in Apollo. 

4 


CHANGES, 

Change the words whose definitions are given in the 
first column to those given in the second, by altering 
the first and third letters, All words consist of four 
letters each. 


1. A male recluse. 1. A kind of wine. 


2. Animals. 2. An exclamation. 
3. Privation, 3. Solemn promises. 
4. A notion. 4. A feminine name. 
5. A salutation. 5. Parts of the face. 
6. A son of Beriah. 6. Fragrance. 

7. A stratagem. 7. A remedy. 

8. A dignitary. 8. Sharp. 


The first letters of the second column, read down, 
will give the name of a brave general who captured a 
city on July 17, 1857. This city was the scene of a 
fearful massacre, and the city’s name is given by read- 
ing the third letters of the second column, downwards. 

F. 8. F. 
5. 


ANAGRAMS, 
Poetical Works and Their Authors. 
“A Storm on the Badell-Path Reef,” by Orry Peran. 
“Owen Drew’s Twins,” by Maj. Joseph Attin. 
“Lieut. 8. 8. Evahoyte at Fort Genoa,” by Miss B. 
M. Pratt. 
“Euricke in Poland,”’ by Ray Bartolday. 


6. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 

The following seven sentences are proverbs, or say- 
ings, relating to husbandry or the weather, and are to 
be made complete by inserting letters in the blank 
spaces. When these are found, take the central letter 
from a word in each sentence and read down, and you 
will obtain the name of a saint who is said to have 
much to do with rain, and whose festival occurs on 


cure ’hat you is tummin’ down wiv, if we don’t 


July 15. 


i. 
“Does you hear ’at toot ? don’t be afwaid of ’at 
toot, taus ’at says we dot dare now, and we tan 
det off.” 
Mamma’s heart was at rest when she found that 
her little girl was safe, and she ran back to the | ®- 
others who were still looking for her. 
Ina few moments a pattering of little feet was | 


SP ey 





“Somebody is coming,’ 
Calls the shivering breeze; 
“Somebody is coming,” 
Grumble forth the trees, 
“Somebody is coming,”’ 
Whispers every flower: 
And he comes—a timid 
Little summer shower. 


—_+o>—__—__——_— 
A CUNNING HAWE. 


Among our hens we had a very young mother, 
who, for some time, protected all her chickens 
successfully from a hawk that troubled her. 

Hunger sharpened his wits, I suppose, for one 
day, having pounced down as usual, and failing 
of getting a chick, he flew along on the ground 
quite near to the hen. Angry at the boldness of 
her enemy, the hen rushed forward to punish him, 
when he suddenly wheeled, caught up a chicken, 
and was off with it before the mother could get 
back to her place. 

But one lesson of this kind was enough for Mrs. 
Biddy. The hawk tried his little game again and 
again afterwards, but could never tempt her to | 
leave her brood unsheltered while he was any- | 
where about, 








7. M-k-t-e-i-e-p-o-a-d-h-y-i-l-a-e- 


heard on the stairs, and May came dancing into 7. 
a BROKEN WORDS. 
the room almost breathless, and said,— 1m 
7 1. The stepped on board the —— —— sailed 
“Mamma, did you know my dear dolly is most | away. 
well? I toot her on a twip toa spwings, and ’hat | e... The dude’s heart —- —— at the thought of his 
she was tummin’ down wiv has all done away.” | 3. When an old ——told a sailor-boy to recoat 
L. L. B. | 80me canvas with > —— — anger refused. 
~~ 4. She —— —— state, elegantly robed in 
5. We —— — soldiers with bullet-proof ——. 
For the Companion. R 6. —— nota in the business of counterfeit- 
ng, and there seemed —— —— he was not equal to. 
A STRANGER. - . 


Mnemonics, whisTle, gHoul, TEutons, aisles, weird, 
baLm, FaroK, kilN, thisTle.—William the Silent. 
3. 































S-m-n-m-s8-s-n-a-c-y-u-e-, 
S-m-n-f-o-t-i-m-y-i-l-e. 
A-r-l-h-w-r-b-i-g-o-t-m-y-l-w-r-. 
M-r-h-i-d-a-d-a-s-n 
-a-e-l-t-e-w-i-e-n-m-i-s-u-. 
N-w-a-h-r-s-l-i-t-e-i-d-e-t-l-. 
S-w-o-h-n-a-d-o-w-l-r-a-n-t-i-g. 
T-e-h-r-o-a-r-l 
-o0-e-i-t-e-c-k-o-n-n-g-t-n-a-e. 


O-1-C-. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist stanza = July, ply. 
2d stanza = seen. 
3d stanza = rue. 
4th stanza = seven sleepers. 
2. Wren, mulleIn, foLks, LincoLn, frleze, cleAve, 


HWeOyeerAvon 
- 
~ 
> 
BOXG> Onan ee 


HIN 
The Witch Delusion. 
4. Ist stanza = July. 
2d stanza = Julius Caesar. 
3d = July. 
5. A(TOM)s. 
BE(1IN)G. 
EN(CORE)D. 
RE(OPEN)ED. 
Ca(Non)s. 
RE(DEEM)ED. 
OFF(END)ERS. 
MAR(ROW)sS. 
BR(OIL)ED. 
IN(GLORIOUS)LY. 
EMB(ARK)ERS. 
ABERCBOMBIE, 


Tom. 
IN. 


Core. 

OPEN. 

No. 

DEEM. 

END. 

Row. 

Ol. 

GLORIOUS. 

ARK. 
TICONDEROGA, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the C ompanion, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
= sters are required to register letters whe never 

requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


when sent by mail, 





Itis 


Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. 


that the Publishers 
a subseriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid, 
Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 
The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Lette rato F ublishe rs should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & ¢ » Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companton, 
CAUSE OF PNEUMONIA, 
Pneumonia, with rare exceptions, extends from the 
lungs to the lining membrane of the chest (pleura), 
Its seat is not the 
is that 
general substance of the lungs, 
air cells and the neigh- 
boring minute tubes (bronchioles), which are wholly 


and hence is really pleuro- pneumonia. 
of the 
nor the 


mucous membrane bronchial tubes, as 
of bronchitis; 
as is that of lung fever; but the 
a mucous membrane. Sometimes it is al- 
It often 
member of the family. 


destitute of 
most an epidemic. attacks more than one 
Pleuro-pneumonia among horses is a very contagious 
through the land, 
bringing ordinary business to a stand-still. 
What is the One 
writer says that “neither 


disease, and has sometimes gone 


cause of pneumonia? medical 


colds, bronchitis, pleurisy, 
that, 
in a large proportion of cases, it ig not referable to any 
it appears to 
follow exposure to a cold, it is probable that this acts 
only as an exciting cause, coUperating with the action 
of a special cause.” 


asthma, nor any other lung affection induces it; 


obvious causative agency; that, when 


What is this special cause? This question has re- 


ceived no answer until recently. German investiga- 
believe they have at 
length found it in a microscopic parasite, thus placing 
The 
unlike all others, 


tors of the highest character 


pneumonia among the germ diseases. parasites 
are oval, generally go in pairs, and, 
enclose themselves—several together—in a capsule. 
On cultivating them out of the body, insulating them 
in a fluid, and injecting a little of the fluid into thirty- 
two mice, all of the mice died, in from eighteen to forty 
hours, of pneumonia, while the blood showed the pe- 
their 


means of 


culiar parasites with characteristic capsules. 


inhalation exhibited the 
investigators 


Experiments by 
results. Different 
conlirmed tie discovery. 


same 


Later experiments show that the 
died 
same parasites in large 


lungs 


which have of pleuro-pneumonia contain the 


numbers, and that the disease 
is essentially the same with pneumonia in man. 

is + ~ 

LOWEST CLASSES, 


-perhaps we should say the low- 


THE 

The lower classes 
est classes—in England have their own especial char- 
acteristics, the chief of which is their utter hopelessness 
of change. 
which seems to say,—** Walk on me if you like; throw 
no doubt I 


There is an expression upon their faces 


mud on me if you please deserve it. 


Whether Ido or not, I’ve no intention of trying to help | 
| 


myself. Here Tam.”’ 

The French lowest classes are very different. 

but they 

in their eyes which 
We 

Revolution, if you have. 


They 
are not less brutal, are less sodden. There is 
a smouldering fire 
“We bide 
glare of the 
that brave 

wear silk and satin. 
Why should you 
we on foot? Fortune’s wheel turns round and round, 


scems to say, 
red 
We will kindle 
Look out, 


our time. have not forgotten the 


glow again, some day. you who 


Why should you wear it, and we 
wear blouses? go in carriages, and 
and our turn wall come.” 

for 
the most part, the lower-class English never dream of 


It is the difference between the two nations that, 


rising from their native mire, while the French never 
dream of staying in it, and plan, night and day, how 
they shall pull down the ranks above them, and climb 
up over their prostrate fortunes as on a ladder. 

There is something almost painful in the servility of 
the The constant, 
invariable “thank you,” which is heard on every occa- 


English serving-man and woman, 
sion is preferable to the gruff and often rude treatment 
one meets with from Americans at home. 

The servility appears when the “thank you” is mis- 
It implies that 
speaking at all to the person who gives you his or her 
thanks. You hand a well- 
kept lodging-house, with a request that it shall be 
posted immediately, and she says, “Thank you.” 

“I want fresh eggs for breakfast,” 

“Thank you.” 

“That fire will go out if you don’t put coals on it at 
once.” 

“Thank you.” 

French servants are polite, but in a different way. 
They don't thank you for ordering but 
they say, “Yes, monsiecur.”’ madam.”” 

French shop-keepers 
treacherous politeness, 


placed. you have condescended in 


letter to a servant ip a 


you say. 


about; 
“With pleasure, 

polite; but theirs is a 
The French workman, whom 


them 
are 


you meet in the street, takes pleasure iu elbowing you 


| to describe the pagan world of his day. 


| ened and degenerated by taming—can do good service 


seem to have | 


| 
of animals 
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| off the sidewalk. Evil manele of future reprisals 


glint in his eyes—sullen memories brood under his 
dark brows. 

The French lowest classes are less comfortable to 
deal with than the English. Carlyle wrote that half 
the world were born saddled and bridled, and the other 
half were born booted and spurred, ready to ride them. 
He knew his England, but he would not have written | 
that in France. 

_ i 
NOT WANTED, 

The opportunities of fun from misdirected dialogues | 
are multiplied greatly by the telephone speech. How 
easily mistakes are made with the “talking wire’’ is il- 
lustrated by the following amusing story in the Omaha 
Republican, of a young man who perpetrated a rather 
sharp joke on a butcher without intending it. 


It appears that some one had killed a dog belonging 


to a barber on Sixteenth Street, and as the body of the | 


animal was not removed as promptly as it should have 
been, the clerk of Whitehouse’s drug store took it upon 
himself to notify the police authorities. The following 
was the conversation : 

“He om ce ntral office!’ 

“Wel 

“Give’ me the City Marshal.” 

“All right, here he is.” 

“Say, there isa fine, large, dead dog lying up here 
on Sixteenth Street, that we would like you to call and 
get. You may have it for the taking.” 

“Vat does you dake us for, anyvay. Ve do not deal 
in tog meat. Vy don’t you stuff him and gif him to de 
seercus. You vas too schmart. 

After the wire had been kept rather warm for some 
time with a mixture of English and German words that 
were more emphatic than polite, it was discovered that 
the operator at the central office had misunderstood the 
drug clerk, and connected him with the city market 
instead of the City Marshal. The dog was removed in 
due time, but he went to the fertilizer and not to the 
butcher. 

—_ ~ 


BARBAROUS. 
“Without natural affection, unmerciful,” 
the 


are among 


epithets used by an old Christian philosopher 
An Eng- 
lish traveller wild tribes of the Soudan 


met with several instances o® barbarous indifference 


among the 


to suffering, such as would have justified the applica. | 


tion of these epithets to the savages. He says: 


Among the Takrooris who had joined us soon after 
leaving the coast, were two women, one of whom was 
rather lame. | 

As she could not well trudge along with the rest of 
the party, they simply left her behind to die in the des- | 
ert; although her husband was with her, it appeared 
that he was perfectly satistied to do so. 

Unfortunately, we knew nothing of it until so long | 
after she had been left behind that it was impossible 
and quite useless to send after her. She could quite 
well have ridden on one of our camels; but such is the 
callousness to suffering and total disregard of life 
among these people, that no one of the drivers had | 
thought of asking her to do so. 

A similar event took place when we were crossing 
the Great Nubian Desert from Korosko, four years be- 
fore; then it was one of the camel-drivers that had 
been left behind to die. We knew nothing of it for 
several days after; and when we expressed our hor- 
ror at what had happened, they considered they had 
behaved in a really generous manner by leaving him a 
small quantity of water and dhurra-flour. 


a 
A VALIANT ROOSTER. 
Most animals lose the “heroic”? qualities —their 


speed, vigilance, toughness, warlike spirit which their 
species possess in a wild state—when they are domesti- 
cated. This is because they do not need them when 
home-fed and ‘‘civilized.”” We see this especially in 
the case fowls, which rarely retain any 
considerable power of flight; and accordingly we are 
surprised at an exceptional case like the following, re- 
ported by a correspondent of a Wisconsin paper. It 
suggests that game-cocks—the kind of fowl least weak- 


of domestic 


on the farm, instead of being bred for the wicked pur- 
pose of fighting each other for human sport and gain. 








There was a large hawk that made it his business to | 
come and take off one of my small chickens each day. 
On hearing my chickens give the well-known alarm a 
few days ago, I ran out, only to see the hawk fly up 
with a chick in his claws, closely pursued by my game 
rooster. The hawk lit ona pine tree. The moment 
he lit in the tree the rooster, which had flown after 
him, fell upon the robber, tearing out and making the 
feathers fly at such a rate that I could see neither hawk 
nor chicken. 

A moment later the hawk fell to the ground dead. 
When chanticleer’s triumphant notes were heard, he 
was crowing in the top of the pine tree, from which 
he flew to the ground, flapped his wings, crowed again, 
and walked off with an air of perfect satisfaction.— 
Eastman Times. 

—_—_@-——____— 
DID NOT SUCCEED. 

The ordinary trick of the “confidence-man” 

victims are countrymen who are visiting our large cities, 


whose 


is to make believe that he is an old acquaintance. 
trick is made easy if he 
tim that he knows him. 


ever, that the 


person whom the confidence-man pre- | 


His | 
can convince his intended vic- | 
It sometimes happens, how- | 


tends to know, turns out to be a person whom he would | 


rather not know. The Chicago Zye gives an instance. 


Sheriff Swaim was on his way to Bloomington from 


Chicago the other day, when a contidence-man ap- 
proached him and sat in the same car-seat, with the 
exclamation : 

“How do you do sir? 
where before?” 

“Very likely,” said Swaim, “I have been in this 
world about forty ye: ars and I have been around some. 

“Y-e-8, Oh yes,” continued the fellow, “but have I 
not done a little business with you of late years?” 

“IT should not be at all surprised, sir, for I am sheriff | 
of MeLean County, and 1 do considerable 
there.” 

The sociable gentleman made no further atte mpts at | 
conversation, and soon left for the ‘‘smoking-car.” 

omen + “ 
TIED TOGETHER. 

The old woman “who lived might have 
received an inkling as to the management of her many 
children, if she had seen the novel sight lately seen in 
a Milwaukee depot: 

There 
immigrant family from Denmark, consisting of hus- 
band, wife and fifteen children. When they alighted 
from the cars, the man and woman each carried an in- 
fant, and were followed into the depot by the remain- 
der of the numerous family. 

The thirteen children were all joined together by a 
small-sized rope, 
of each child. They were tied together in Denmark, 
and in this manner the long journey was made. 

The strangers remained at the station until afternoon, 
when they departed for Minnesota, where they will 
settle upon a farm. <All were comfortably clothed, 
and the happy father appeared to be well supplied with | 
money. 


Haven't I seen you some- 


ina shoe” 


| 


business | 


arrived on an early morning Chicago train an | 


JULY 17, 1884. 








Scrofula is expelled from the blood by Hood’s Sare 
saparilla. Sold by all druggists. [Ado. | 











Cluett’s Crown CoMars and Cuffs and Monarch | 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. (Ade. | 
eeciiddomsis 


Brown's Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 


are perfectly safe to administer even in the most deli- | 


cate cases, 





“it De 
miiestitillie ap [Adv 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

A RELIABLE ARTICLE, 

Dr. E. CUTTER, Boston, Mass ays: “I found it to 
realize the expectations raised, and regard it as a relia- 
bie article.” [Ade. 

—— 

The cost of pure Baking Powder, made from 
Grape Cream Tartar and Bi-Carb. Soda, is about double 
the cost of the average brands offered for sale. DE- 
LAND’s CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER is made only of 
Grape Cream Tartar and Soda, and instead of prize 
packages, and loud advertising, they seek to give the 
consumer full value, full weight. Try it and you will 
find it true. Manufactured at Fairport, N. Y. [Ade 


BATHING of SWIMMING 
TRUNKS. 


They take the placej of the cum- 
iaeueane suits generally worn in bathing, anc 
allow the free use of the limbs, and are a great 
comfort, Woven in fancy stripes. 


Boys’ Size, 25c. Men's Size, 50c., postpaid. 
Give size of waist when you order, 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 


68 & 70 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANCLO-SWISS 
MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Pecommnentes by leading PHY- 
SICI throughout the United 
Senter 8 3 Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


AMEE {cocoa and Mik 


Coffee and Milk 
Convenient and Economical, 
33 Million Tins Sold in 1883, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 























TRADE MARK, 








| OIL for family 


ORNS. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn vn we alr sure and painless 
remedy for both corns —_ buni fany druggist for 
» cents, or of C. N. CRITTE NTON, Sole Proprietor, 
i > Fulton Street, New York. 


| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

The most effective pep... 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
ks Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
~ ing the C omplexion. 


The re are counter, feits! 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Rae 
TE TON on e ach yack 

Of druggists at 25c.; 3 cakes Nailed to any address 
on ee wit of price, and 5 cents extra per cake, by 
Cc. RITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York, 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT'S ASTRAL 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


DECKER 















BEFORE &AFTER 
UsIN@ 


Ask_ for 
N. CRIT- 











can be obtained at its 





BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 














which they fastened around the arm | 


EVERY 


Corsets, has so large 


Corsets and Belts. 
families in the city 


the — 
Mie 
: SIN 
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A GREAT 


in your town 





ket. Liberal pay, 
tion guaranteed, 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cur- 
atives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
Alway: s doing good, never harm. There is no shock or 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
and good-feeling come back. They are constructed on 
seientitic principles, imparting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or cure.and they dailyprac- 
tise the same, as your own physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subj and advised all med- 
ical men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable cures he had made, 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
























Reader of the COMPANION, well or indisposed, should 
immediatel give our ELECTRIC CORSETS a trial. 
not satisfactory, as soon as received, return them to us. 


An Active Agent 


Wanted in Every Town. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS. 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Probably never, since the invention of 


ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Over three thousand 


are now wearing them daily. 
Every Man and Woman, 
should daily wear e/ther the Corset or 


ET. 
L CORSET. “ 





Electric: \BELT 3. 00 


A Good Live Canvassing Agent wanted 
for these splendidly adver- 
tised and best selling goods in the mar- 

Quick pales. _Gutiemhe- 
"Apply at 


ALL OUR CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE- STITCHED, AND WILL NOT RIP, 


the nerves and sluggish | 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 81.50, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Beushes, ’B0c. 


LADY 


If 


Liberal Terms. 


a demand been crea- 


of New York alone 


well or ill, 


Price, 
“6 


75 cts. 
$1.50. 


$3.00. 


SUCCESS. 





usually worn; we suhetiente our flat steel magne tods 
in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
are all equally charged, differing only in quality and 
The re elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. We now tip all our side steels 
so they will not cut through the cloth, and in place of 
the ordinary clasp we now use our pate mt loe ayo 
The above applies equally as well to the Electric Belt 
for gentlemen, 

The prices are as follows: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 
for the Corsets, and $3.00 each for the Belts. We now 
make all these Corsets in dove and white only. They 
are sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a 
silver-plated compass, by which the electro-magnetic 
influence can be tested. We will send either kind to 
any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, with 20 cts. 
added for packing or registration. and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Remit in post-office 
money-order, draft, check, or in currency by regis- 
tered letter. In ordering, kindly mention the Com- 
ape and state exact size of corset usually worn. 

fake all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 
3 New York. 
‘ Each corse t is stamped with the English coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the srepeseeors, THE PALL 
|M page ELECTRIC ASSOCIATIC 


2,00, $2.50, $3.00. Wiesh _ $3.00, 

















Insoles, 50c. 
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